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OCTOBER. 
BY H. H. 


Bending above the spicy woods which blaze, 

Arch skies so blue they flash, and hold the 
sun 

Immeasurably far; the waters run 

Too slow, so freighted are the river-ways 

With gold of elms and birches from the maze 

Of forests. Chestnuts, clicking one by one, 

Escape from satin burrs; her fringes done, 

The gentian spreads them out in sunny days, 

And, like late revelers at dawn, the chance 


‘Of one sweet, mad, last hour, all things 


assail, 
And conquering, flush and spin; while, to 
enhance 


‘The spell, by sunset door, wrapped in a veil 


Of red and purple mists, the summer, pale, 
Steals back alone for one more song and 
dance. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In Victoria, the bill giving full Parlia- 
mentary suffrage to women passed the 
House of Representatives about two to one, 
and was defeated in the upper house by a 
majority of only three votes. The upper 
house, which is appointed, not elected—a 
sort of Colonial House of Lords—has 
several times blocked an equal suffrage 
bill; but this time the majority for it in 
the popular branch of the Legislature was 
so large, and the margin against it in the 
upper chamber so small, that the end is 
recognized to be near. 





It is reported that certain Irish Catho- 
lic politicians, of Boston, will make a 
special effort this fall to register enough 
women of their own persuasion to elect 
all the Democratic candidates for the 
school board. This is good news. For 
nineteen years, ever since school suffrage 
was granted in Massachusetts, the Demo- 
cratic women of this city have been uni- 
formly dissuaded by their advisers from 
taking any part in the school election, 
and very few of them have voted. We 
have always said and thought that this 
was a pity. 








If the vote of the Democratic women 
should ever become as prominent a factor 
in school elections as that of the Republi- 
can women has been, we believe it will ex- 
ert a wholesome influence on the Demo- 
cratic nominations. As a rule, women 
will not vote for men of notoriously bad 
record. If the Democrats of Boston ever 
feel that the votes of their women are nec- 
essary to them in order to elect their can- 
didates, they will hardly nominate again 
for the school board such a man, for in- 
stance, as Mr. Thomas F. Keenan, who in- 
troduced in the Legislature a bill for the 
licensing of houses of ill-fame in Boston. 
On questions of decency and good morals, 
Roman Catholic women and Protestant 
women think alike. 

The city of Providence, R. I., has de- 
cided to economize on education, and has 
cut down its appropriation for the public 
schools so sweepingly that the school 
committee has been forced to abolish 
the evening schools, the kindergartens, 
and the teaching of sewing, cooking, 
physical culture, music and drawing in 
the public schools. The Boston Herald 
laments the fact, but says that if ‘the 
majority of the citizens’? choose to save 
$100,000 at the expense of the children’s 
education, there is no help for it. The 
Herald overlooks the fact that half the 
citizens—the half most interested in the 
education of the children—have had no 
voice in the matter. 


_——_———__ 2.0 








Within about a year, instances have oc- 
curred in five widely separated States 
where attempts to economize at the ex- 
pense of the children’s education were 
defeated by the votes of the mothers. 
These States were Vermont, New York, 
Utah, New Jersey, and Michigan. In 
Michigan, the incident took place in Hol- 
land, a town where the population is 
largely Dutch. The question was high 
school or no high school; and one thou- 
sand Dutch mothers, ballots in hand, came 
to the rescue of the high school, endan- 
gered by the misplaced parsimony of cer- 
tain Dutch fathers. If the mothers of the 
children could vote for city officers and on 
municipal appropriations, it is not likely 
that the children in almost all our large 
cities would be suffering for lack of ade- 
quate school accommodations. When re- 
trenchment was necessary, the city gov- 
ernment would economise somewhere 
else than on the education of the children. 








—-_ 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson spent 
the past summer at Cold Springs Harbor, 
Long Island, where she took great pleas- 
ure in teaching her thirteen-year-old 
daughter to swim. The young girl be- 
came so expert that lookers-on said she 
could do anything in the water, except 
sink. Mrs. Stetson is passing a few weeks 
in Boston, and may be engaged for lec- 
tures. Her address is the WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office. Her new book on the eco- 
nomic side of the woman question, is re- 
ceiving high praise in influential quarters, 
and has a steadily increasing sale. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt is at her 
parents’ home in Charles City, Iowa, at- 
tending upon her father, who is in very 
feeble health. 








School buildings will be the subject of 
addresses and discussion at an educational 
conference to be held at the Mechanics’ 
Fair to-day. Plans and models of many 
new buildings will be exhibited. 





After an exciting contest, Hon. S. J. 
Barrows, a trustworthy friend of equal 
suffrage, and an excellent man, has been 
renominated for Congress from the 10th 
district of Massachusetts. 





THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS. 


There are now in the United States 
41,222 Christian Endeavor Societies. These 
figures do not include the Junior, Inter- 
mediate, and other societies. The total 
enrolment of world-wide Christian En- 
deavor is 54,191 societies, with an aggre- 
gate membership of more than three and 
one quarter millions. South Africa shows 
the greatest proportionate increase. The 
Junior societies continue to multiply 
rapidly. There are now nearly 14,000 
of them,—1,000 in foreign lands. In 
all these organizations young men and 
young women work together, and each 
Christian Endeavor Society, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is a training 
school for equal rights. 





SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT. 


Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott, one of our 
best American writers of short stories, is 
a South Carolinian by descent, a Georgian 
by birth, and a Tennessean by adoption. 
She is a daughter of the late Bishop 
Stephen Elliott, of Georgia, and a sister 
of the late Bishop Robert Elliott, of West- 
ern Texas. Early in the seventies the 
family moved to the University of the 
South at Sewanee, Tennessee. Miss Elliott 
was educated at home, studying occasion- 
ally under the professors at Sewanee. In 
1886 she spent some time in Baltimore, 
studying under Dr. Bright of the Johns 
llopkins, In 1887 she went abroad, and 
spent a year travelling on the Conti- 
nent, in the East, and in England. In 
1895 she moved to New York, where she 





now lives, returning to her home at 
Sewanee for the summer. Miss Elliott 
has published three books, ‘The Fel- 
meres,”’ *‘Jerry,’’ and “‘John Paget.” 
‘Jerry’ ran for a year in Scribner's 
Magazine, was translated into German, 
and, besides the American and English 
editions, was republished in Australia. 
These tales showed marked power, and 
attracted great attention, especially 
“Jerry.” 

For several years Miss Elliott was de- 
barred from writing by home duties, but 
she has now resumed her pen. In 1896 
she published two short stories in Har- 
per’s Magazine. Last year she had short 
stories in both Harper’s and Scribner’s,and 
also a serial, ‘‘The Durket Sperret,” in 
Scribner’s. Miss Elliott isa member of the 
South Carolina Society of Colonial Dames, 
and an extremely charming woman. 

Miss Elliott is prepared to give read- 
ings from her own works, including sev- 
eral tales not yet collected in book form, 
‘An Incident,” “Squire Kayley’s Conclu- 
sions,’ etc. If she reads as admirably as 
she writes (and we do not question it), 
this will be a rare treat for Women’s 
Clubs and similar associations. Miss 
Elliott’s address is 88 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 





THE STORY OF LUCY STONE. 


When, five years ago this coming week, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone entered into immortality, 
the story of her full and useful years, of 
her struggles and sacrifices, and of her 
nobility of character was told far and 
wide, from pulpit and platform, and 
through the press. The telling of that 
story of a remarkable life still goes on, 
thrilling and inspiring hearts anew to 
better living and higher endeavor. 

On Sunday, Oct. 2, the N. Y. Daily 
Tribune published an eight-page special 
supplement for women, which contained 
articles from nearly thirty women and 
men who wrote from personal experience 
concerning ‘“‘Occupations for Women.” 
Major J. B. Pond, the veteran lyceum 
manager, tells of pioneer women in the 
lecture field—of Mary A. Livermore, Anna 
Dickinson, Julia Ward Howe, Miss An- 
thony, and Mrs. Stanton—and of Lucy 
Stone, who came before all these. This is 
the way Major Pond tells the story: 


Tam sagnenie’ by Mr. Mowrey to say that 
a hen will undertake to crow like a cock at 
the Town Hall this afternoon at 5 o’clock. 
Anybody who wants to hear that kind of 
music will, of course, attend. 

The above announcement was made by 
the pastor of the Hag ay rnemeny church 
in Malden, Mass., in the autumn of 1847. 
A woman was to address a meeting of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, of which William 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and 
Theodore Parker were the presiding gen- 
iuses. Everybody besieged Mr. Mowrey to 
learn what kind of a hen it was. He told 





them it was Miss Lucy Stone, a young 
woman who was graduated from a college 
out West, in an Ohio town called Oberlin, 
where women were allowed the same ed- 
ucational privileges as men. This remark- 
able announcement was a great advertise- 
ment, and brought together a large 
meeting. 

It was the first time in the lives of the 
people that a woman’s voice was heard 
from the rostrum in the cause of freedom. 
From that time onward for many years, 
Lucy Stone travelled and lectured in be- 
half of “‘woman suffrage’’ and the slave, 
suffering the same persecutions as did 
Phillips and other lecturers. 

One night, while speaking in New Eng- 
land, a pane of glass was removed 
from a window behind the speaker, and a 
hose put through it. The little girl lec- 
turer was deluged with ice-water. Wrap- 
ping her shawl closely about her, she 
calmly finished her address. Again, at 
Cape Cod, the Anti-Slavery Society held a 
meeting ina grove. The mobsurrounded 
the speakers and roughly handled Mr. 
Foster and Miss Stone. The bravery of 
the latter so won the admiration of the 
leader of the mob that he defended her 
with a club, and stood by her, while, from 
a stump, she addressed the multitude. 
The listeners were so moved by her speech 
that they subsided into quiet, and at its 
conclusion a collection of $20 was taken 
up to pay Foster for his coat. 

When Lucy Stone died, at Dorchester, 
Mass., October, 1893, the entire press of 
America and the civilized world eulogized 
her. The Boston Herald said: “She goes 
to her grave honored, beloved,and mourned 
by the whole American people.” The 
New York Independent: “The death of 
Lucy Stone removes one of the world’s 
greatest benefactors.’’ Harper's Weekly: 
‘Her life was full of earnestness, good- 
ness, blessedness, and the world is better 
that she lived.’’ I knew Lucy Stone only 
slightly during the last decade of her life. 
She was small in stature, dainty in dress, 
and possessed a voice of singular sweet- 
ness. Hers was a sympathetic and charm- 
ing personality. Never again will there 
be a woman orator of her type. Condi- 
tions are wanting. She was a product of 
the times. 


A few weeks ago, the story was told at 
greater length in an Englishwoman’s 
paper. The London Woman's Signal of 
Sept. 1 and 8 contains a biographical 
sketch of ‘‘A Pioneer Suffragist—Lucy 
Stone,” by the author of ‘Estelle Russell.” 
Beginning with her birth and the condi- 
tions into which women were born at that 
time, the story tells the experiences of 
Mrs. Stone at college, in the lecture field, 
and in the suffrage work. 

Again, in that new, beautiful, and in- 
spiring magazine called Success, which 
hails from New York, the story was told 
last April by Lida A. Churchill, under the 
title, ‘A Daughter of Consecration.” It 
was well though briefly told, and in the 
centre of the page were grouped three 
familiar portraits of the woman who in 
her early youth consecrated her life to the 
uplifting of womanhood. Speaking of the 
work in which Lucy Stone and Henry B. 
Blackwell joined hands, the writer says: 

Together, the two continued their bom- 
bardment against the strongholds of 
injustice, fighting against terrible odds, 
with few weapons, but gaining victory 
after victory, till hundreds of wrongs 
were exposed, and scores of laws changed ; 
till schools for girls were generally estab- 
lished; till Wellesleys pod Vassars were 
opened; till hundreds of occupations were 
made possible to women, and the move- 
ment which is, at no distant day, to grant 
women everywhere equal suffrage and 
equal opportunities with men, was given 
a momentum which must send it on till 
its work is perfectly accomplished. 


In conclusion, the following tribute is 
paid: 


You have heard again and again of this 
heroine’s later life; of the daughter, born 
to become the third strand in the three- 
corded line held out to needy humanity; 
of the tender motherhood, and sweet 
home-life lived by the trio in the pleasant 
Dorchester house by the sea, into which 
were welcomed all who were without 
homes, or in need of comfort or counsel; 
of the hard-earned honors showered at 
last on one who had ever sought useful- 
ness rather than greatness; of the love, 
not only of her family, but of the nation, 
which enshrouded her iate womanhood 
like a beautiful mist, and covered her as 
with a holy garment; and of her entrance, 
Oct. 18, 1893, into the City Celestial. 

The birthday of Lucy Stone should be 
kept as a holy day; a day wherein to 
offer hosannas for a life through whose 
strength, purity, and purpose, all life has 
become stronger, whiter, and more unsel- 
fish, and through whose companionship 
woman has been led to seek, and largely 
to find, her own. 


Those who worked with Lucy Stone, 
and who know her iieart’s greatest desire, 
will rejoice that her story is thus being 
told again and again, that “‘though dead, 
she yet speaketh,” that the influence of 
her words and her life is vibrating farther 
and farther on the cycles of time and 
thought. F. M. A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Mary L. BirtTWeLt is secretary 
of the Associated Charities of Cambridge, 
Mass. She superintends, to a large ex- 
tent, the charitable activities of the Uni- 
versity City. 


Miss JuLiA MCKINLEY, niece of Presi- 
dent McKinley, as wmanager of the diet 
kitchen opened in August, at Camp Hob 
son, and continued in charge till the 
camp was broken up. 


Miss Lois Knicuar is a practical en- 
graver on advanced lines. For two years 
she worked eight hours a day, being the 
only woman among seven hundred work- 
men. Last year her name was attached 
as engraver to seventy thousand illus- 
trated catalogues, representing wholesale 
and retail silver houses of New York. 


Miss A. M. Von BLomBeERG has trans- 
lated into English verse the poems of Ada 
Negri, a remarkable Italian woman of the 
people. Some of her work appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly several years ago, 
with an article on her life, both of which 
attracted attention. The title of Miss 
Blomberg’s book is ‘‘Fate.”’ She will tell 
the story of Ada Negri’s life. 


Mrs, Resecca Lowe, of Georgia, the 
new president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, has begun her season 
of speech-making before State federa- 
tions, making her first appearance before 
the Maine Convention, at Brunswick. 
During the past week she has been in 
Omaha, where the new board of directors 
met, with the Nebraska Federation. She 
will also speak this month before the 
State federations of Illinois, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and Ohio. 


Miss Epna Jones, of Maysville, Mo., 
who is a Democratic candidate for 
nomination for the office of county treas- 
urer for De Kalb County, was born in 
Maysville in 1875, and was educated in the 
public schools of her native city. In 1895 
she was appointed deputy county treas- 
urer, and has held that position since. 
Miss Jones is said to possess fine business 
ability. She was, however, reluctant to 
accept the nomination, but was influenced 
to do so by friends. 


LADY WARWICK, among English wom- 
en, is an excellent public speaker, fluent, 
easy, and pleasing. The Duchess of 
Somerset is the same. Lady Burdett- 
Coutts was quite one of the pioneers of 
women on the platform, having spoken 
for the last twenty years. The quiet dignity 
and stately phraseology of her public ut- 
terances are remarkable. The Duchess of 
Portland made her first appearance as an 
open-air speaker at a Hyde Park temper- 
ance meeting a few weeks ago. The 
Duchess of Sutherland is a ready speaker. 
One of the best of present-day women ora- 
tors, regardless of rank, is the Countess 
of Aberdeen, wife of the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada. 


Miss Emma Rose Gary, a Boston girl 
who has hitherto made her living as an 
artist, is now earning a handsome income 
at photography in Milford and South 
Framingham, Mass. Her artist’s training, 
combined with her unusual tact and in- 
tuition, and her charming personality, 
make her a great success with children 
and women. In the past year she has 
sometimes taken as many as eighty sit- 
tings a day, and many a month she has 
averaged over forty sittings daily, doing 
all the retouching, printing, and toning 
herself besides. As a result, she has now 
found it necessary to take a vacation, and 
has gone to the Indian River, Florida. 
Her camera went with her, so she will 
bring back all of Florida that she finds 
beautiful. 


Miss Josiz A. WANous, of Minneapo- 
lis, was elected third vice-president of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association at 
its annual meeting in Baltimore in Sep- 
tember, the first time in the history of 
the Association a woman has been given 
an office. She has been a prime favorite 
in the Association since her work on the 
reception committee last year, when the 
pharmacists met in her city, and she was 
given a warm welcome this year when she 
entered the hall. Miss Wanous is of Bo- 
hemian descent. She is a brunette, with 
rich coloring, and very tasteful in her 
dress. She has a drug store in Minneapo- 
lis on the second floor of the Syndicate 
Block, a building filled with doctors and 
dentists. Her energy and tact have made 
her very successful. She is a member of 
the Political Equality Club of that city. 
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WOMEN AS FACTORY INSPECTORS. 


BY FLORENCE KELLEY. 

If, in this country, we enforced our 
statutes as the English and the German 
governments enforce theirs, there would 
be needed, for the laws already on the 
statute bowks of the States and Provinces 
represented in the International Associa- 
tion of Factory Inspectors, one thousand 
inspectors instead of the 130 who are now 
at work. If, however, we went farther, 
and provided for the safety of life and 
limb andhealth of employees as is done 
in England and Germany, we should need 
more than a thousand inspectors for the 
occupations of our sixteen million em- 
ployees, of whom about one million are 
under sixteen years of age. There can be 
no doubt in the mind of any one acquainted 
with the subject that the sorely needed 
extension of this important branch of 
government has been delayed by the spoils 
system iv the States, and that this is far 
more responsible than is usually supposed 
for the fact that our most advanced in- 
dustrial States are a good quarter of a 
century behind both England and Ger- 
many in protective legislation for em- 
ployees. 

Until the standard of competence for 
appointment is enormously raised over 
that which prevails to-day, and the ques- 
tion of politics is eliminated by the exten- 
sion of real civil-service reform, inspec- 
tors being appointed and retained for 
fitness irrespective of sex, women candi- 
dates for appointment will suffer from the 
preference of politicians for incompetent 
‘theelers’” over competent inspectors; 
women employees will suffer from the 
non-enforcement of the laws; and the 
whole important subject of factory in- 
spection must continue to develop slowly 
and imperfectly in comparison with those 
countries in which real civil-service pro- 
visions are honestly enforced. 

It is now nearly nine years since the 
first woman factory inspector was ap- 
pointed to act as secretary to the newly 
created department of Factory Inspection 
in Pennsylvania, in the fall of 1889. In 
the intervening years, six States and two 
Provinces bave followed the example of 
Pennsylvania, and no State or Province 
has repealed a statute requiring such ap- 
pointments to be made. In Michigan the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which has 
charge of the work of factory inspection, 
appuinted a woman to the position of 
factory inspector without waiting for a 
statutory requirement. The progressive 
States and Provinces in the orderin which 
they have appointed women are Pennsyl- 
vania (1889), New York (1890), Massachu- 
setts (1891), Illinois (1893), Rhode Island 
(1893), Ontario (1896), Quebec (1897) and 
Michigan (1897). 

The number of women engaged in this 
important work has not, however, grown 
as rapidly as the work itself; indeed, the 
number uf women has remained small in 
proportion to the number of men, there 
being still less than thirty women inspec- 
tors, while the whole number of inspectors 
in the States and Provinces is in the 
neighborhood of 130, The following 
States have men inspectors only, viz: 
Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Tennessee 
and Wisconsin. 

In the States wherein women inspectors 
have been appointed, the tendency has 
been very marked towards the appoint 
ment of the exact number required by 
the statute. No statute prescribes that 
appointees must be men, and it is usually 
within the discretion of the Governor or 
other appointing power to place women in 
these positions, as Governor Altgeld did 
in 1893, when he made one woman Chief 
Inspector of Factories and another Assis- 
tant Inspector, in addition to the five 
women whum the law required him to 
appvint to the position of deputy inspec- 
tor. The appointing power, however, 
does not usually avail itself of this discre- 
tion; and Governor Altgeld’s successor, 
after having removed the entire staff of 
factory inspectors, proceeded in 1897 to 
appoint five women only, in exact com- 
pliance with the letter of the law. Indeed, 
the action of Governor Altgeld and the 
Bureau ot Statistics of Labor of Michigan, 
in appointing more women than were re- 
quired by the terms of the statute, has 
thus far remained unique. 

Thus a profession for which women 
have, through several years, shown their 
fitness, remains partially closed to them; 
the most ignorant man being preferred in 
several States to the most competent 
woman, if he happen to be a ‘heeler,”’ 
whom it is desirable for the party in 
power to supply with money and trans- 
portation for the purposes of political 
organization. And this reproach applies 
to neither political party more than the 
other; nor dees the moral sense of the 
community revolt, as might reasonably 
be expected, from making sex instead of 
competency the basis of appointment. In 

a great club of women, one of the most 
advanced in the country, the question as 


to the appointments expected of a newly 
elected Governor was under discussion. 
Said a leading member: ‘We have only 
one thing to ask of the Governor, that he 
will recognize the principle of’—her 
hearers listened intently expecting to 
hear as the closing word, merit, fitness or 
competency —but after an impressive 
pause she added ‘“‘woman.”’ 

There are two legitimate ways of pro- 
moting the appointment of women to the 
position of factory inspector: one, by the 
enactment of statutes requiring the ap- 
pointment of a specified number of wom- 
en; the other by placing the whole subject 
under the civil-service law, and then re- 
quiring that this law be enforced without 
discrimination on the ground of sex. 
Each of these methods presents its own 
difficulties. Where the number of women 
is specified by statute, there is no suf- 
ficient guaranty as to the quality of 
women appointed; and experience has 
sadly shown that incompetent women are 
at least as numerous and as eager for the 
office (in proportion to the places open to 
women) as incompetent men. Where, on 
the other hand, appointment depends 
upon the civil-service laws and rules, the 
appointing power is prone to declare 
women as such “unfit,’’ irrespective of 
their excellence in examination and their 
acquired experience. A very flagrant ex- 
ample of this is now conspicuous in New 
York State, where an unusually capable 
woman wrote her thesis at one of the 
leading colleges for women, on the sub- 
ject of factory inspection. She passed 
the New York State Civil Service exami- 
nation brilliantly, and then spent several 
months in travelling about with the 
Pennsylvania, New York and Massachu- 
setts inspectors acquiring practical ac- 
quaintance with the details of their work; 
and she has now waited three years for 
her appointment, during which time 
several men have been appointed. Under 
the Black civil service law, she may be 
kept permanently upon the list of per- 
sons who, having passed satisfactory 
examinations, nevertheless ‘lack fitness,” 
simply because she is a woman. 

But for the action of the Governor of 

New York, it would seem that the fitness 
of women for the performance of the 
duties of factory inspector were no longer 
open to discussion, since women have 
been performing those duties, with varying 
degrees of success, since 1889. It is, how- 
ever, true that there is very great diver- 
sity in the quality of the women who are 
attracted te these positions, and the 
safest method of procedure seems to in- 
volve the use of both devices, requiring 
by statute that a specified number of 
women in agiven State must be appointed, 
and providing that they shall pass ex. 
aminations, thus assuring a good quality 
of candidates, and also assuring their 
appointment. 
Especially valuable as inspectors are 
intelligent women who have worked for 
years at some trade or in a store, thus 
acquiriog intimate acquaintance with the 
conditions of employment. These know 
what to look for in making an inspection, 
almost as if by instinct; and their habit of 
work and keen interest in getting for 
their fellow workers the fullest benefit 
of the statutory provisions make them 
greatly preferable to the untrained woman 
with a philanthropic bias, selected by 
reason of her interest in things in gen- 
eral. Something of the same value at- 
taches to the college-bred women, of 
whom unhappily too few have been em- 
ployed as factoryinspectors. These, also, 
have the habit of daily exertion, and add 
to their trained sense of duty a keen 
scientific interest in the social aspects of 
their work. Worst of all, whether men 
or women, are the hangers-on of poli- 
ticians, appointed to keep pre-election 
promises, These work as little as possi- 
ble when in good health and enjoying the 
loveliest seasons of the year; fall ill when- 
ever the weather is hot, cold or rainy; ask 
for their annual vacation within a month 
of their appointment, and are horrified at 
the thought of working at night or on 
Sunday, although it is one of the regular 
duties of the staff to ascertain whether 
children are illegally employed at these 
times. It was one of these whom I once 
heard saying, weeping meanwhile so that 
her tears fell upon her camel’s-hair shawl: 
“Of course, if I had known that you had 
to work, I'd never have taken this job, 
and now all the jobs where you don’t have 
to work are given out and I am not in it.” 
Every form of most dishonorable shirking 
is found in the political appointees, and in 
this women differ not a hair’s breadth 
from men. Indeed, while there is hope 
that a man with energy enough to be a 
“theeler,”’ may, at least, lend a small part 
of that energy to the enforcement of the 
law, the women politically appointed are 
apt to be mere ‘‘relicts,”’ whose sole claim 
is that some man related to them—per- 
haps long since dead—once possessed 
some energy. 

Nothing has so blighted the cause of 





factory inspection in this country as the 
spoils system. Even where the political 





appointees honestly wish to work, their 
incompetence makes them the laughing 
stock of employers and employees alike, 
and brings the law into contempt. In 
some States, workingmen have a bel ef, 
founded in oft-repeated bitter experience, 
that their effort to improve, by the con- 
stitutional method of legislation, their 
own condition and that of the women and 
children who work with them in factory 
and workshop, is effort thrown away; be- 
cause, no matter how excellent in itself 
the provision enacted, it is annulled by 
the good. for-nothing inspectors appointed 
to enforce the law. On the other hand, 
manufacturers and employers of labor 
generally are encouraged in that good- 
natured neglect and disregard of the law 
which, pervading all classes of society, is 
today the most insidious foe of the 
Republic. 

What can women do to mend the pres- 
ent deplorable situation? They can do 
many things, varying with the part of the 
country in which they live. The States 
in which women vote are those in which 
industry is still in its infancy, and the 
opposition to factory legislation is not 
likely to be very vigorous. In those for- 
tunate States, the women can use their 
political power to secure legislation which 
will prevent the development of child- 
labor and the sweating system. Utah 

already the proud position of 
the first State in the Union to adopt the 
eight-hours’ day for miners and smelters; 
and it remains for all the others to follow 
her example as their industries come into 
being, securing the short working day 
from the beginning. In the Southern 
States, where the cotton mill is already 
beginning to do the deadly work among 
women and children which never fails 
when law is lacking, there are no 
women inspectors, and the laws are either 
wanting or are dead letters. In all 
the States which have men inspectors 
only, women also should be appointed; 
and those who work for this can now 
profit by the experience of the seven States 
and Provinces which have gone on before, 
and can safeguard the conditions of ap- 
pointment, to secure justice and efficiency 
in the appointments. Wherever there 
are no inspectors, if there is manufacture 
or commerce, the agitation for legislation 
should begin at once. The field is large, 
the need is urgent, and no one is so fitted 
for the work of legislative agitation as 
women who go into it disinterestedly for 
the sake of the women and children, and 
for the protection of the Republic, of 
which the wage-earners form an ever-in- 
creasing part. 

Hull House, Chicago. 


HORACE MANN SCHUOL FOR THE DEAF. 


Il. 
BY MABEL ELLERY ADAMS. 





{In the first portion of the article by 
Miss Mabel Ellery Adams, of Quincy, on 
the Herace Mann School for the Deaf, 
published last week, a typographical error 
spoke of that school and the Clark School 
at Northampton as “‘fine’’ oral schools. 
That word does not convey the intention 
of the writer. What she wrote was, “‘pure”’ 
oral schools. “Pure oral” is a technical 
term, well understood by all educators of 
the deaf. ] 

So far nothing has been told of the 
teaching cf the little people to use speech 
for themselves. The process is a long 
one, often complicated by individual 
needs or defects, and sometimes marvel- 
lously expedited by what seems like in- 
tuition on the part of some pupils. The 
principles which underlie the process, 
and upon which the teacher keeps her 
mind at all times, are these: English 
speech is composed of forty-three sounds, 
sixteen vowels and twenty-seven conso- 
nants, and these sounds all have visible 
and tangible as well as audible character- 
istics, and may all be taught to deaf chil- 
dren by one who has made a careful study 
of these characteristics. Two or more of 
these elementary sounds in combination 
make a syllable, and the number of 
English syllables in common use is not so 
large but that during school life practice 
may be given which shall enable the 
pupils to pronounce every one intelligibly. 

So much for the mechanics of speech. 
Language is another story. “I suppose 
you teach them by the object-method,”’ 
interested visitors often say; ‘‘show them 
an object, or perform an action, and then 
teach them the word.”’ Yes, we do, just 
so far as it is possible; but if the thought- 
ful reader will consider for a moment just 
how he would go to work to teach a few 
such words as the following by the “ob- 
ject-method,” to pupils who had no 
equivalent word to aid in definition, he 
will realize that the ‘“object-method” 
leaves something to be desired: ‘‘if,”’ ‘*be- 
cause,” ‘‘to,”’ “too,” ‘at’? (John is at 
home. She came atlast. You may go at 
two o'clock. Look at the bird! Do not 
throw a stone at the bird), “‘when,”’ “‘be- 
fore,” “true,’’ “untrue,”’ ‘mean’ (the 
verb), ‘“‘want,” etc. No doubt our thought- 





ful reader can think of many ways in 
which some or all of the ideas represented 
by these words might be taught, but by 
the time he has thought them out he will 
be quite ready to acknowledge that ‘“ob- 
ject-teaching” does not exactly cover all 
the ground. 

There is a course of study, prepared by 
the principal and teachers of the school, 
in which the language-work is mapped 
out, and the various subjects are indi- 
cated, somewhat after the fashion of a 
text-book in the grammar of a foreign 
language; but methods and devices for the 
teaching of these subjects are left largely 
to the individual teacher, who exercises 
every bit of tact and ingenuity she pos- 
sesses in order to make clear to ber pupils 
some word representing an abstract idea, 
which is a commonplace to a hearing 
child of three. 

For instance: “Miss Smith is a man.” 

“No, no, no,” from the children. 

“That is not true,” writes the teacher on 
the blackboard. 

“Mary is a boy,” “Snow is hot,” “A 
horse has horns,”’ “‘A fish walked,” ‘An 
elephant is small,” ‘“‘A mouse is very 
large.”’ After each of these assertions, 
the children make vigorous denial, and 
the teacher repeats her remark, ‘‘That is 
not true.” 

Presently she begins to make truthful 
affirmations, and the brightest child gen- 
erally sees the analogy and shouts: ‘‘That 
is true,” and—the lesson is taught. 

Perhaps it may be well to explain that 
while the teacher tells her obvious un- 
truths, she laughs, and the whole affair is 
taken by the children for a joke, so no 
moral deterioration occurs. 

Arithmetic, geography, history, elemen- 
tary science, civil government, current 
events, composition and literature, are all 
taught in the upper grades of the school. 
Methods do not differ very greatly from 
those employed in schools for the hearing, 
except that steps are shorter, and that 
more care can be taken in ascertaining 
the actual acquirement of individual 
pupils. 

Sloyd, printing, sewing, and cooking are 
taught in the afternoon at the expiration 
of the five-hour session, All these 
branches are optional, but without excep- 
tion the pupils show themselves eager to 
avail themselves of the opportunities 
presented. Last year some of the pupils 
who evinced a natural aptitude for form, 
were given drawing and painting lessons 
at the expense of friends of the school. 
It is hoped that regular art instruction 
may svon be added to the curriculum by 
the city. 

The Horace Mann School is absolutely 
free. It is a public city school to the 
support of which the State contributes a 
certain sum for each pupil educated there- 
in. Because it is a State as well as a city 
school, children from every town or city 
in the State are privileged to attend it 
free. The State pays all travelling ex- 
penses, so that there is absolutely no ex- 
ense for any deaf child within twenty 
miles of Boston remaining uneducated. 

Partially deaf children, who find it dif- 
ficult to get on in the ordinary public 
schools, often enter the Horace Mann, 
greatly to their own benefit; for not only 
do they find themselves relieved from the 
nervous strain which the constant effort 
to understand inevitably causes, but they 
soon learn speech-reading, and so rein- 
force their powers of comprehension. 

The history of the school is too long a 
story to be told here, but any account of 
the Horace Mann School is incomplete 
without a tribute to Miss Fuller, and espe- 
cially is such a tribute in place in the 
pages of the WoMAN's JOURNAL. During 
the twenty-nine years since the Boston 
School Committee established a little 
class for the deaf, Miss Sarah Fuller has 
been at the head of the undertaking. 
Patient, tactful, indefatigable, ever wel- 
coming new light, never aggressive, and 
yet ever unyielding when right is in- 
volved, making rough places smooth by 
her gracious personality, Miss Fuller has 
made the schvol what it is to-day. 

Quincy, Mass. 





REPUBLICAN WOMEN FOR THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT. 


Miss Helen Varick Boswell, chairman 
of the State Committee of the Woman's 
Republican Association of the State of 
New York, spent the summer in Washing- 
ton and the South, working with the 
Washington Red Cross Committee. She 
was also there in the interest of the 
National Woman’s Republican Associa- 
tion, of which she is an officer. Miss Bos- 
well bas returned to New York, and in 
talking with a Tribune reporter, she said: 


This is a campaign in which women will 
take an unusually active part, not only in 
this city, but throughout the State. The 
candidate of the Republican party for 
Governor, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 
has the cordial support of all Republican 
and many Democratic women. We both 
admire and trust Colonel Roosevelt, and 
feel that as Governor he will stand for 





such legislative measures as will broaden 
the oppurtupities of all citizens. We be- 
lieve that educational interests will be 
advanced, the needs of labor fully recog- 
nized, and that a wise and just adminis- 
tration of State affairs will follow his 
election. . . . The Republican women of 
this city, through their club organiza- 
tions, have for years done a work that has 
established them firmly as a factor in 
campaign effort. The sentiment of a peo- 
ple is always reflected in the homes, and 
the influence of women in politics, when 
properly guided and intelligently put 
forth, is widespread and keenly felt. The 
women of the West End and other clubs 
have already pledged themselves to the 
hearty support of Colonel Roosevelt, and 
will no doubt piove effective along their 
usual lines of work as well as in new ave- 
nues of effort. 





TWO WOMEN ABLE TO SAIL SHIPs. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The obituary of Mrs. Newcomb, in your 
paper of the Ist inst., reminds me of two 
parallel cases within my own cognizance 
in days long past. 

My mother’s sister, Mrs. Wm. Cleve- 
land, of Salem, wife of my father’s brother, 
—used to accompany her husband on his 
voyages to China, in the ship Zephyr, 
owned by him. She always liked being 
at sea better than onshore. She regarded 
the sailors as her children. On one occa- 
sion on arriving at New York, the whole 
crew united ina letter of thanks, which 
they published in one of the papers, for 
the comfort they derived from her kind 
care. 

The other case was that of Anna, wife 
of my cousin, Capt. Charles Tyng, of 
Newburyport. She always accompanied 
him, and I have often heard him say that 
she was as well able to command the ship, 
under any circumstances, as he was. She 
was a very beautiful woman, but died be- 
fore she was forty. More than half a cen- 
tury has passed since the events I speak 
of. H. W. S. CLEVELAND. 

Hinsdale, Ill., Oct. 4, 1898, 





MRS. BOOTH ON FRANCES WILLARD. 


Mrs. Bramwell Booth wrote a vivid 
character sketch of Frances Willard, 
which was read at many of the recent 
celebrations of Miss Willard's birthday. 
Mrs. Booth says, in part: 


She was a daughter of love, a believer 
in labor, a disciple of freedom, a devutee 
of purity, but before all she was a believer. 
She was a Christian. She was a follower 
of the Nazarene. She says: “I dedicated 
myself anew that day (a special festival in 
1888 at her old home) to Christ and to His 
gospel, vowing that by his grace I would 
be a woman-in this and in every world 
where I might live—a woman whom the 
Lord could trust.” 

Here was the corner-stone of her char- 
acter. Her faith was not always equally 
vigorous. She suffered; she had dark 
passages; there were deserts and solitary 
places in her life; but her faith in God 
carried her on. Her work was the out- 
come of it. By faith, we may say, Frances 
Willard subdued kingdoms of prejudice, 
appetite, and lust, wrought purity into 
the lives of multitudes, and obtained 
promises which will last forever. And by 
faith, like Abel, she, being dead, yet 
speaketh. Many women of fashion, 
beauty, wealth, intellect, genius, have 
been contemporary with her, but fifty 
years hence they will be of the forgotten 
dead, ‘Their great gains or learned words 
will not enable them to speak to the 
world from the tomb. But our friend has 
obtained a better report than they, and 
offered a more excellent sacrifive, Gud 
testifying of her gifts; and by faith she, 
being dead, yet speaketh. 

And her friends? Who were they? The 
good. Whata thought of strength for all 
workers in God’s name, for God’s poor 
world, that the best in it are their friends! 
Even if fur a time it does not quite appear, 
because of ignorance and prejudice, yet it 
is true, and Miss Willard’s friends were 
the good everywhere. The good who fight. 
She was not a flabby soul. The comforts 
ot Christ’s salvation involved in her mind 
the claims of His service. She was a wo- 
man of action, “Let us make’’ was the 
divine word «ver on her lips. Hence she 
was one with the Salvation Army. We 
loved her because we felt she loved fight- 
ing for fighting’s sake. I believe she 
greatly admired our dear people, because 
she saw in them those who could attack. 
The good who hope loved her. She had 
hopes of the world. Were they a little 
sanguine? Yes; so much the better. Did 
she think that the pure would soon see 
God, and the meek very soon inherit the 
earth? Well, I am glad, I like it, The 
doubters are so many, and the shouters 
are so few, the people who see “no sign 
of the rains of God” are so great in num- 
ber. Such a vast host of cynics, and vili- 
fiers, and critics lie all along the valleys, 
that when a Deborah arises who says the 
Lord shall sell Sisera into the hands of a 
woman, or cries, ‘Arise, for the Lord hath 
delivered into your hand the host!” I 
praise God. 

Her foes. How fortunate the Salvation 
Army has been in its enemies! How for- 
tunate Miss Willard was! The saloon 
men! The impure! The pleaders for iniq- 
uity! The oppressors of the weak! The 
lovers of war! These wera her foes. When 
I know a man’s fves, then I will tell you’ 
what his heart is, and what his life is, and 
what his reward will be, and Frances Wil- 
lard’s life speaks to us by her foes. Their 
bitter words and angry sarcasms must 
often have deeply wounded her sensitive 
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soul, but they never turned her aside, or , two continuous lines from the tubs to a 


abated one iota the vigor with which she 
pressed forward her crusade. The devil 
cannot afford to leave actively good peo- 
ple alone, and perhaps the greatest com- 


pliment one could pay to Miss Willard is | 


to say that she kept him bury. 

Her absence from our midst is a call to 
every woman to rise up and fill, if in ever 
so small a degree, the vacant place left by 
her promotion to glory. 





EQUALITY IN CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


**Almost the first act of Dr. E. Benjamin 
Andrews, as Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Chicago, was to declare that 
while he remained in charge of the schools 
of the White City, there would be no dis- 
crimination in the selection of teachers on 
account of sex. All are to be treated alike 
in this particular, the only claim for pref- 
erence being superior ability. This does 
not apply merely to the primary grades, 
in which women are supposed to excel on 
account of their intimate knowledge of 
child-character, but to the higher grades, 
where they are supposed to be less fitted 
than men to instruct maturer minds. The 
fact that women have been unable to com- 
pete with men in many spheres of activity, 
is due to the fact that they have been de- 
nied recognition as equals. Sex prejudice, 
based upon the erroneous precedent, estab- 
lished at a time of universal ignorance, 
that woman was man’s inferior, kept the 
female sex within such limitations, both 
mental and physical, that the theory of 
woman's inferiority threatened to become 


a fact. 
“But there were brave women, gifted 


with superior talents, to combat sex- 
prejudice. They bore the taunts and ridi- 
cule, and often the persecution of narrow- 
minded men, and overcame many obsta- 
cles, until today women are competing 
with men —and successfully, too, — in 
nearly every avocation for which they had 
been considered disqualified by reason of 
their sex. It has been conceded for many 
years that women possess natural qualifi- 
cations as school teachers, but only within 
certain narrow limitations have they been 
accorded equality with male teachers. 
The successful work of women in higher 
education, however, is having a strong in- 
fluence in behalf of a broadening policy 
with reference to women teachers, and 
Dr. Andrews’s just and timely recognition 
of sex equality, in the faculty of Chicago’s 
public schools, will be an added influence 
in this respect. It also will give aid and 
encouragement everywhere to women who 
are endeavoring to rise above a condition 
of sex-inferiority.”’ 

We re-produce from the Albany Times 
of Sept. 15, the above editorial, and give 
it our most hearty approval, We are 
exceedingly pleased that Dr. Andrews 
announces, in no unmeaning terms, that 
he is in favor of the equality of men and 
women as teachers in the public schools. 
It is mortifying to an intelligent woman 
to be simply permitted to teach, and at 
the same time be told that men are su- 
perior to women as teachers in the higher 
grades, All things considered, women as 
students and teachers are fully equal, we 
will not say superior, to men. We well 
remember in the old Chicago University 
when the professor of Greek had to 
quietly smuggle his daughter into his 
Greek class, and was very much afraid he 
would be denied the privilege of allowing 
her to remain in his classes. 

We have watched with great interest 
the admission of women into the colleges 
and universities in the West, and as 
teachers and principals in the higher 
grades of our public schools, and we are 
pleased to be able to say that Chicago 
now has more experienced women teach- 
ers in her public schools than any other 
city in the world.—Chicago Legal News. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin W. S. A. was held at Spring 


‘Green, Oct. 12th and 12th. 


At Mobile, Ala., the flags were lowered 
to half-mast on the death of Miss Winnie 
Davis, the first time this public tribute of 
regret was ever accorded in that city to a 
woman, 

The little town of Nasso, in Sweden, has 
a cont ngent of women, 150 strong, in its 
fire brigade. The water-supply of the 
village consists simply of four great tubs, 
and it is the duty of the women to keep 
these full, in case of fire. They stand in 


lake some distance away, one line passing 
| up the full buckets, and the other sending 
| them back. 


Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, secretary of the 
Rhode Island W. S. A., writes, in a pri- 
vate letter, with maternal pride: ‘‘My son 
has been admitted to the bar, so we have 
a lawyer in the family now.” 

A little volume by Mrs. Annie Nathan 
Meyer, entitled “‘My Park Book,”’ is about 
to be issued by Edwin W. Dayton, 650 
Madison Ave.,N. ¥. It will be attract- 
ively gotten up, and will contain stray 
thoughts on nature, out-door life, and 
other subjects. 

Hottentot women, who have long been 
supposed to be almost the lowest type of 
human beings, have an extensive literature 
of folk stories, folk songs, and baby songs, 
with which they amuse their children. 
Many of their songs and stories are of 
considerable beauty, and seem to show 
that in some forgotten period the race 
was much higher in the scale of civiliza- 
tion than at present. 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of Boston, who has 
been active in the work of scientific tem- 
perance education in the schools of this 
and other countries, has been made an 
honorary member of the Patriotic Anti- 
Alcohol League of Belgium. The League 
has, as its honorary president, the Count 
of Flanders, the King’s brother, and its 
acting president is the Prime Minister of 
the Kingdom. It was through the action 
of the League’s general assembly, last 
July, that Mrs. Hunt was accorded this 
honor. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE STARLIGHT CALENDAR. Compiled 
by Kate Sanborn. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 1898. Price, $1.25. 


This is a compilation of passages, prose 
and poetry, affirming immortality and 
breathing hope, faith and serenity. It 
calls death “the opening of a more subtle 
life,’ and teaches, in the words of Emily 
Dickinson, that— 

This world is not conclusive, 
A sequel lies beyond, 
Invisible as music, 
But. positive as sound. 
“For Life is ever Lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own.” 

But among the noble words of poets 
and philosophers, saints and sages, noth- 
ing seems sweeter than the following 
stanzas of Mrs. Barbauld, the beloved of 
English children 75 years ago: 

Life, we've been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy 
weather; 

’Tis hard to pe when friends are dear— 

Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear; 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time; 

Say not good night, but in some brighter 
clime 

Bid me good morning. 

This book ought to be in the home of 
every one who clings to the belief in a 
happy hereafter. For Whittier has well 
exclaimed: 

Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees! 


In the days which come to all who 
survive their loved ones, the bereaved 
soul cries out with Tennyson: 

Break, break, break, 

On thy cold gray stones, O Sea, 
But never a tongue can utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 
Oh, well for the fisherman’s boy 
That he shouts with his sister at play! 
Oh, well for the sailor lad 
That he sings in his boat on the bay! 
And the stately ships go on 
Yo their haven under the hill; 
But, oh. for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 

Max Muller has well said: ‘*Without a 
belief in personal immortality religion is 
like an arch resting on one pillar, or like 
a bridge ending in an abyss.” 4H. B. B. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
Bt. -» and Leagweed. Brovkline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 187°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages and thatis Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the foun- 
dation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the con- 
stitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work, The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of Testi- 
monials. Address 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OCTOBER. 
Now, sweetest time of all the year, 
The Indian summer days are here, 
And up the loaded hickories 
The boys and squirrels leap. 








Now apples red and russet brown 

For little hands come tumbling down, 
And Jack-o’-lantern’s laughing eyes 
Through twilight shadows peep. 


The oaks their purple mantles show, 
The maple boughs are all aglow, 
And through a crown of golden haze 
The golden woods are seen. 


And when the last leaves softly fall 
Then comes the brightest day of all, 
The last of all October’s days 
The merry Hallowe'en. 
— Youth's Companion. 


QUEEN WILHELMINA'S PARTY. 





Annie C. Kneiper has an article in the 
October St. Nicholas on ‘Wilhelmina, 
Queen of Holland.”’” The author says: 


How time flies, to be sure! It seems 
hardly more than yesterday since the 
Queen of Holland was a child—a merry, 
sunshiny little girl, usually seen in white, 
a large, broad-brimmed hat with a white 
ostrich feather half-hiding the pretty face, 
and the long, fair hair rippling down her 
shoulders. Now she has changed into a 
tall, slender maiden, full of grace and 
royal majesty. She is now eighteen, and 
on Aug. 31, of this year, the day came for 
her to be made queen in good earnest— 
the grand day of the coronation, to which 
all Holland looked forward. 

Then Queen Wilhelmina, who, like her 
mother, has brought sunshine wherever 
she went, had to take leave of the sunny 
childhood which has been such a happy 
time to her. And not to heronly! The 
new Queen of Holland has been a very 
popular person ever since she was born; 
and Dutch children never tire of hearing 
about the time when Queen Wilhelmina 
played many a merry game with her thirty 
dolls, and with the little boys and girls 
who used to be invited to the palace to 
amuse her; never tire of hearing of her 
warm love for animals—horses especially 
—and her admiration for soldiers and all 
that concerns them; and her great capac- 
ity for learning; and her quickness in see- 
ing a joke. 

And if the young Queen has by this 
time perfectly acquired the art of behav- 
ing—when necessary—in quite as stately a 
fashion as the dignity of a queen demands, 
she is a very lively and bright girl, never- 
theless; and there is, at The Hague, a boy 
who would most emphatically convince 
you of the truth of this statement, if you 
were to doubt it. When he was nine or 
ten years old, he had the good fortune 
to be invited to a children’s party at the 
palace. His mother was glad, but some- 
what uneasy, tuo. Such a very independ- 
ent and noisy lad her boy was! Surely 
there was some reason for her being afraid 
that he would not behave so well as she 
wished him to. She told him to try to 
mind his manners, and not to ‘stamp in 
that dreadful way,” and not to talk too 
loudly. “And mind you don’t forget to 
say Mevrouw [‘Madame’] to the little 
Queen when you speak to her.” 

But this was too much for Willem, who 
had been listening attentively, if a little 
impatiently, perhaps. 

‘**Mevrouw!’’? he exclaimed, indig- 
nantly. ‘1 am not going to be such a 
silly as to call her that! ‘Mevrouw,’ in- 
deed! And she is not married, and only 
twelve years old!” 

For quite half an hour his mother took 
pains to make him understand that eti- 
quette demanded the little Queen should 
be addressed as ‘‘Madame.’”’ He obsti- 
nately refused to be brought to reason. 
“It isso absurd!’ he said. ‘tHow can I 
call her ‘Mevrouw’ when she has no hus- 
band?”’ 

The attempt to make him understand 
had to be given up. He looked a perfect 
little gentleman, though, when he drove 
to the palace, accompanied by his little 
sisters. 

Solemn-looking lackeys stood ready to 
conduct them to one of the beautiful old 
rooms in the palace, where some other 
little guests were already assembled, and 
they were welcomed by ladies of the 
court. When all the guests had arrived, 
a lackey, opening a door, announced in a 
loud voice: ‘Her Majesty, the Queen!’ 
and all eyes were eagerly turned in one 
direction. 

A hush, a patter of quick little feet, 
then in walked—nay, ran—Queen Wil- 
helmina, simply dressed in a frock of soft, 
cream-colored silk. Willem gave a quick 
little nod of content. He liked that. 





She did not behave or look like a 
‘“‘mevrouw” in the least; and he clapped 
his hands when she said, gaily: ‘Let us 
have a good, noisy game: blindman’s- 
buff, or—or anything you boys know!” 
And ‘‘noisy” games they had, several of 
them —blindman’s-buff among the rest; 
and Willem thoroughly enjoyed himself, 
and twice caught the Queen when his 
eyes were bandaged. “I knew at once it 
was she,” he said afterward, ‘‘as soon as 
I touched her sleeve. It felt so soft and 
nice, quite different from the others. But. 
of course, I never called her ‘Mevrouw.’ 
I just said ‘Koningin’ (Queen), and I am 
sure she liked it.”’ 

What Queen Wilhelmina certainly did 
like was to play and romp and to be merry 
as well as other children. Perhaps no 
Dutch girl surpasses her in her love of 
skating and riding. 





HUMOROUS. 


“That is a pretty big buckwheat cake 
for a boy of your size,” sa:d papa at 
breakfast to Jimmy boy. 

“It looks big,”’ said. Jimmy boy, “but 
really it isn’t. It’s got lots of porouses in 
it.”"— Harper's Young People. 


Young Mistress—I don’t see why you 
should leave me so suddenly. I’m sure 
I’ve done all I could to help you with the 
housework, and I’ve done all the cooking. 
Maid—Yes'’m, that’s what’s the matter. 
“What?” “I can’t stand your cooking.” 


Conductor—What has happened? Why 
did you pull the bell-cord? Passenger— 
My wife’s hat fell out of the window. 
Conductor—And for such a trifle you stop 
the train! Passenger—Trifle? You ought 
to see my wife’s hat bill! 


Tapper—So you don’t altogether like 
the new pastor’s sermons, eh? Dapper— 
No; they are too profound,—they neces- 
sitate too much headwork. Tapper—Quite 
true. I noticed you were nodding through 
his entire discourse yesterday —Boston 
Courier. 


Visitor (at the jail)—Poor, poor man! 
May | offer you this bunch of flowers? 
Man Behind the Burs—You've made a 
mistake, Miss. The feller that killed his 
wife and children is in the next cell. I’m 
yere fur stealin’ a cow.—Chicago Daily 
Tribune. 


The Plague of Custom.—Von Schubbel 
—I just wish to leave these few short 
stories with the editor. What is cus- 
tomary? I’ve never done any work for 
the papers before. Office Boy—Well, it’s 
the general custom to leave ’em, an’ then 
“— in a day or two—an’ get ’em. 
—Puck. 








HOW IT HURTS! 

Rheumatism, with its sharp twinges, 
aches and pains. Do you know the cause? 
Acid in the blood has accumulated in 
your joints, The cure is found in Hood's 
Sarsaparilla which neutralizes this acid. 
Thousands write that they have been 
completely cured of rheumatism by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 


Hoop’s PILts cure nausea, sick head- 
ache, biliousness, indigestion. Price, 25 
cents. 


No You Wear Birds ? 


Do you know that every summer they are 
hunted far and near, and murdered in the 
most horrible manner to obtain the feathers 
and wings for millinery purposes ? They are 
skinned alive! feathers and aigret plumes 
are taken from living birds, which are then 
left to die! Many species are fast peceaning 
extinct. Are you satisfied that this shoul 
continue until we shall look in vain for the 
return of the birds we love to see each spring 
and summer? If not, send for a dozen of the 
handsome little illustrated pamphlets, en- 
titled ‘“‘Birds’ Nests: A Plea for Beast and 
Bird,” and ee them to your friends and 
neighbors. It will enlighten them on the 
subject, and cause many a thoughtless heart 
to burn with shame for ever having worn a 
bird or wing for adornment. Itis hoped by 
agitation to create a sentiment against this 
fashion that will stop the demand for them 
and thus save their lives. I gladly give 
my time and labor in mailing them to others. 
Will send them to any address for 15 cts. per 
dozen to cover postage and printing. If you 
cannot use one dozen, will you send 10 cts. 
for half a dozen, or a 2-ct. stamp for a single 
copy. Address JoHn YounaJoun, 

297 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD 7uxnst 


TE 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00A.M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 17.10, 8.30, t10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00. 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer pany 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston. 
where through tickets to all ints West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

June 6, 1898. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

Leaflet Department, M.W. 8. A., 3 Park 8t., 
Boston, Mass 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Rowe 


S b/ 
2 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Second Regular Session 


Opens Monday, September 12, 1898, 
Thorough and Systematic Training 
in Pianoforte Playing and Teaching 
and in Theoretical Studies. 





Ly 








162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL, 
Certificate admits to College. 








Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West NEwTon, Mass. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarTHMmorg, 
PENN. Gpenes gth month, 4th, 1 Thirty 
snutes om, Broad St Station, Phila, Onder cam 
oO nds. Full co ccurses for sexes 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary 

. Healthful location, extensive 
ngs, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full pparticulars address CHARLES Ds 

GARMO, Ph. D. President. 


Lee & Shepard’s 


Latest Publications 


OLD GLORY SERIES. 


Under Dewey at Manila, Or the War Kor- 
way. 


By EDWARD STRATEMEYER,. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resulti: 
in heroic service on the * Sa, has appea 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 

oung and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 

8 the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 

To be followed by 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing for the Single Star. [Heady Nov. 7} 


FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 
SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 
By SopHIEe MAy. Illustrated. 

Pauline Wyman, Py ae 





NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, A A. 2 gtytes. 
and color. 


Price Reduced. By SOPHIE Y. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 


Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately: 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A Poor Heiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughter 


Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, the Greyhound Club. 


By W. Gorpon PARKER. author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERIES 


By EVERETT 
The Boys With Old Hickory, 3Y,Eyrserr 
son, Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 


Stories of the American Revolution. rm 
Series. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 
Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 
By Cuarves F. KiNG, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 

By SAM WALTER 
Songs of War and Peace, PY 54%." 4 wilt 
top, boxed, $1.25 

By ABRAM ENG- 


John Hancock, His Book, PY AnNeN x wu. 


thor of ‘Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etc., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


° By HAwWAl!II’s QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story, UOKALAMI. 21 illustrations. 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 


A Story of the Pauline Era. 
Victor Serenus, By Hiway Woop. 12mo, 


cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 


By Epwarp S. Etuis, A.M. Over 200 illustra- 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net. 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules For Large ae 


semblies. 
supplement to “The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
men Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 


18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, pupiishers, 
BOSTON. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Iowa Equal Suffrage Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Council Bluffs, 
Wednesday, Oct. 19, with an executive com- 
mittee meeting in the afternoon and a public 
meeting in the evening. 

The Executive Committee will meet also 
on Saturday forenoon, the convention proper 
closing on Friday night, Oct. 21. 

All desiring entertainment during the 
convention should communicate with Mrs. 
Carrie Ballinger, 721 Willow Ave., Council 
Bluffs. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, whom the men 
as well as the women of Iowa delight to 
honor, will speak in the Baptist Auditorium 
on the evening of Oct. 19. Miss Susan B. 
Anthony will come from New York. 

The 11th Congressional District Conven- 
tion will meetin Sioux City the first Wednes- 
day and Thursday of October. The Sioux 
City Carnival occurring that week will en- 
sure “rates’’ to delegates. The bazar will 
be an interesting feature of this the 4th an- 
nual meeting of the Political Equality clubs 
of the 11th district. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 

Chairman Ex. Com. 


OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 








The 13th annual Convention of the 0. W. 
8. A. will be held in Sinton Hall, Y. M.C. A. 
Building, corner Walnut and 7th Streets 
Cincinnati, O., Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, Oct. 18, 19, and 20. 

Auxiliary Societies are expected to send 
their full quota of delegates. Fraternal dele- 
gates from organized bodies of women will 
be cordially welcomed, and accorded every 
privilege of the Convention exvept that o 
voting. Any town where no suffrage society 
exists is invited to send one delegate, to 
whom will be extended the same privileges 
as tothe fraternal delegates. All persous 
interested will be heartily welcomed. 

The Rev. Anna H. Shaw, and the Rev 
Henrietta G. Moore, will be among the 
speakers. 

Delegates wishing entertainment are re- 
quested to address Mrs. Morris Sachs, Lane 
Seminary, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, O. 





RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the R. I. W.S. A. 
will be held in Bell Street Chapel, Provi- 
dence, on Thursday, Oct. 20, at 10.30 A. M., 
and 2.30 and 8.00 P. M. The morning meet- 
ing will be devoted to business and the elec- 
tion of officers. 

In the afternoon, the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Seneca Falls Convention will be com- 
memorated. The topic discussed will be 
‘Woman's Progress for Fifty Years."’ Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer will speak of woman's 
work through the organization known as 
the Woman’s Council; Mrs. Susan A. Bal- 
lou, of Woonsocket, will give an account of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution; 
Mrs. Thomas W. Chace, of East Greenwich, 
will tell of the work of the King’s Daugh- 
ters; Mrs. Mary A. Babcock, of that of the 
W.cC. T. U., and Mrs. Annie Howes Barns, 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz. 
The W.S. A. will be represented by Mrs. 
A. C. Dewing and Mrs. E. M. Bolles. 

At the evening meeting the revised State 
Constitution, to be voted on in November, is 
to be considered from the woman suffrage 
standpoint. Among those expected to speak 
are: Hon. E. L. Freeman, Mr. Wm. B. 
Weeden, Edwin C. Pierce, Esq., and James 
A. Williams, Esq. The subject will then be 
thrown open for general discussion. 


————_ wee —— 


EANSAS ANNUAL MEBRTING. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Kan- 
sas Equal Suffrage Association will be held 
at Paola, Kansas, Oct. 21 and 22, 1898. 

There will be a meeting of the executive 
committee at nine A. M. Friday, and the 
convention will open at ten A. M. 

For the first time for many years two 
national officers, Susan B. Anthony and 
Carrie Chapman Catt, will be present at the 
day sessions and will speak in the evenings 
of both days. A large and representative 
attendance shonld greet our distinguished 
visitors. 

Any member of any auxiliary in good 
standing is entitled to a seat and vote in the 
convention, and all persons may become 
members with the privileges of delegates by 
paying one dollar annual dues. All asso- 
ciations in sympathy with us are cordially 
invited to send fraternal delegates. 

Those who intend to attend the conven- 
tion and desire entertainment should write 
to Mrs. Stoddard-Turner, Paola, chairman 

of the entertainment committee. 

Katir R. Appison, Pres. 

B. B. Barrp, Cor. Sec. 





NEBRASKA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Nebraska Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in Omaha during or immediately 
after the meetings of the National Council 
of Women which occur Oct. 24-29. As the 


Council meetings are held in the morning 
and evening, the Suffrage Convention can 
be held at such hours as will not prevent 
its members attending the Council meet- 
ings. The exact date and place will be an- 
nounced later. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony will assist the 
Convention. She has often been an honored 
| guest and an active participant in the Ne- 
| braska State Conventions, and in her sev- 
| enty-ninth year, as the central figure of our 
National Association, Nebraska should give 
her a grateful welcome. 
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NEW YORK ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Annual State Convention of the New 
York W.S. A. will be held at Hudson, Nov. 
8, 9 and 10. IsaBpeEL HoOwLanpD. 
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CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 


Many of our State Legislatures will 
meet in January. In every such State, 
the coming twelve weeks are the golden 
opportunity for suffragists. To circulate 
suffrage petitions is not merely to obtain 
evidence of a considerable and growing 
demand for woman suffrage; it also af- 
fords the best possible opportunity for 
making converts and spreading the gospel 
of coédperation and equality. Let every 
canvasser carry along a package of leaf- 
lets—‘‘Eminent Opinions,” “Objections 
Answered,” ‘Wyoming, Colorado, and 
Idaho speak for Themselves,”’ ‘‘No Dis- 
tinction in the Right to Vote,” by Hon. 
John D. Long, “Clara Barton’s Plea,”’ 
etc. Give every one, who refuses to sign, 
a leaflet, securing a promise to read it. 

Call on the leading men and women of 
your community—the merchants, manu- 
facturers, mechanics, farmers, ministers, 
lawyers, and physicians; ask the women 
who are active in churches, clubs, and 
social functions, the wives and mothers 
and housekeepers; let no class be neglected 
or over‘ooked, There are probably to-day, 
in Ma szchusetts alone, o:e-half million 
men and women who would sign our peti- 
tion if they were asked to do so, 

Now, then, dear friends, send at once to 

this office for petition blanks. District 
your town or ward, Call at every house 
in every street. Ask every man and every 
woman to sign. When your blanks are 
filled, add additional paper. Send them 
to this office on or before Jan. 10. 
The Legislatures meet early in January. 
Avail yourselves of this beautiful weather, 
and begin at once a campaign of educa- 
tion in political justice. H. B. B. 





HOW WAR DEGRADES WOMEN. 


Mr. Steevens, of the London Daily Mail, 
gives a graphic and ghastly account of the 
capture of Omdurman in the Soudan, and 
of the women who were found there. The 
place is thus described: 


To describe Omdurman is to pile squalor 
on squalor. It began just like any other 
town or village of the mean Soudan. Half 
the huts seemed left unfinished; the other 
half to have been deserted and fallen to 
pieces. There were no streets, no doors 
or windows except holes; usually no roofs. 
As for a garden, a tree, a steading for a 
beast—any evidence of thrift or intelli- 
gence, any attempt at comfort or amenity 
or common cleanliness- not a single trace 
of any of it. Omdurman was just a plan- 
less confusion of blind walls and gaping 
holes, shiftless stupidity, contented filth 
and brutishness. 


But if the place was horrible, much 
more 80 were its inhabitants: 


We could hardly see the place for the 
people. We could hardly hear our own 
voices for their shrieks of welcome. We 
could hardly move for their importunate 
greetings. They tumbled over each other 
like ants from every mud heap, from be- 
hind every dunghill, from under every 
mat. Most of the men had been trying to 
kill us three hours before. But they 
salaamed none the less, and volleyed 
“Peace be with you’’ in our track. All 
the miscellaneous tribes of Arabs whom 
Abdullahi’s fears or suspicions had con- 
gregated in his capital, all the blacks his 
captains had gathered together into fron- 
tier slavery—indiscriminate, half-naked, 
grinning the grin of the sycophant, they 
— _ their hands and asked for back- 
sheesh. 


In this abode of horrors the most fright- 
ful spectacle was the crowd of miserable 
women, always and everywhere the most 
pitiable victims of war: 


Yet more wonderful were the women. 
The multitudes of women whom concupis- 
cence had harried from every recess of 
Africa, and mewed upin Baggara harems, 
came flocking out to salute their new mas- 
ters. There were at least three of them 
to every man. Black women from Equa- 
toria, and almost white women from 
Egypt, plum-skinned Arabs, and a strange 
yellow type, with square, bony faces and 
tightly ringleted black hair; old women 
and little girls, and mothers with babies 
at the breast; women who could hardly 
walk for dyed cotton swathings, muffled 
in close veils, and women with only a rag 
between themselves and nakedness—the 








whole city was a huge harem, a museum 
a gantan races, a monstrosity of African 
ust. 

It is for American women to say whether 
they will consent still to remain political 
nonentities, when it is proposed to aban- 
don our republican ideals for a career of 
military conquest and domination. 

H. B. B. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS W. C. T. U. 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the Massachusetts Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union is in sessionin Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, as the Woman's 
JOURNAL goes to press. On Tuesday 
evening the white ribboners and their 
friends met in large numbers ata brilliant 
banquet in the Temple. Among the 
speakers were Governor Wolcott, Major- 
General W. A. Bancroft, Rev. Dr. Lori 
mer, Mrs, Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Stuck- 
enberg, Professor Ellen Hayes, Mrs. Ruth 
B. Baker, Rev. Mr. Murray, and Rev. Dr. 
Smith Baker. All spoke in praise of the 
far-reaching work of the W. C. T. U. dur- 
ing the past t:venty-five years, and some 
of them advocated full citizenship for 
women. Dr. Baker said that ‘‘woman’s 
voice and woman's vote are needed, and 
sinee I felt this I have wondered that any 
sane man could differ from me.”’ General 
Bancroft spoke of the aid given by women 
to the soldiers, and said, “I would rather 
have had Mrs. Livermore or Mrs. Fessen- 
den as corps commanders than some I[ 
saw there. If we had had them, some of 
those who are gone would now be here,” 

On Wednesday the convention opened 
with the annual reports, Memorial ser- 
vices were held, and the message of the 
president, Mrs. Fessenden, was delivered. 
The entire list of State superintendents 
was re-appointed. Under the wise and 
gentle direction of the president, a long 
discussion of the vexed Temple question 
was carried through without rousing un- 
due feeling. 

Wednesday evening Mrs. Adaline C, 
Ferguson, president of the Suffolk County 
Union, made welcome the comrades of the 
State. Mayor Quincy, who was intro- 
duced as a resident of Boston for 154 years 
through life and heredity, was glad to 
recognize an organization of women seek- 
ing to overcome great evils and to uplift 
humanity. He was a strong believer in 
the value of woman’s work, not only in 
the home, but in the affairs of the com- 
munity and of the body-politic. It had 
been his privilege to call into the official 
service of the city more women than were 
there when he assumed his office. He 
realized a great need for their counsel 
and work, especially in matters relating 
to the interests of the unfortunate and 
the dependent. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, in responding 
for the organization of which she is the 
honorary president, rejoiced that she had 
taken up the temperance and suffrage 
work when a young woman. It had paid 
her better, and developed her strength 
and character more than all else she had 
engaged in. 

At the close of her address the “cru- 
saders’’ of '73-’74 present were introduced. 
With the silver-haired women stood one 
man in his prime, Rev. Harry Canfield, of 
the Universalist Church, who, as a little 
boy, went with his crusading mother to 
take care of her. 

An interesting history of the Massa- 
chusetts W. C. T. U. was given by Mrs. 
Clara J. Monroe. 

The meetings will continue through to- 
day (Thursday) and Friday. On Saturday 
a reception will be given the W. C. T. U. 
in the Household Department of the Me- 
chanics’ Fair. F. M. A. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 

Not long ago the women of Iowa were 
given the right to vote upon various 
municipal questions. The first oppor- 
tunity that the women of Des Moines had 
to vote under this law, was at a special 
election just held to decide the question 
of the municipal ownership of the city 
water works. 

The women took pains to inform them- 
selves upon the subject in advance, and 
on election day they came out and voted 
in large numbers. The election is de- 
clared to have been unusually quiet, 
though the women were not lacking in 
enthusiasm, and some of them worked 
like veterans in the service, taking com- 
panions to the polls in carriages, and 
otherwise lending their aid. 

The votes of the men and women were 
kept separate, and when they were 
counted, it was found that the election 
had been carried in favor of municipal 
ownership by the votes of the women. 
This serves to disprove the oft-heard argu- 
ment that equal suffrage would merely 
double the vote on both sides, without 
changing the result. Mayor MacVicar, 
of Des Moines, says in a card to the 
papers: ‘*The manner in which the women 
of Des Moines took advantage of their 
first opportunity to vote, goes to show 








that complete suffrage would be no mis- 
take.” 

A man who signs himself “Almost a 
Convert,” writes to the Des Moines News: 

In common with many, I have had a 
prejudice against women entering the 
field of politics, especially ward and city 
politics. But the result, as shown by the 
vote cast by them on the water-works 
question, goes far to remove one serious 
objection, i. e., that their vote would 
simply increase their husbands’ vote by 
just that much. The returns show that 
they can and did vote their own convic- 
tions untrammelled. 

Another, and, we must concede, a strong 
point in favor of woman suffrage, is that 
the majority of them voted straight at 
the question, and were not led off by petty 
political prejudices and side issues, as 
were too many of the masculine voters. 

In fact, I don’t know but bringing wom- 
en as a factor into our politics would tend 
to remove many of the evils which now 
exist. And if their presence at our pri- 
maries and our voting booths would 
throw a halo of purity about these places, 
no doubt many who now avoid them 
would go and bring with them their 
mothers, wives, and daughters. 


—_——___ pe. 


HANDS OR FEET, WHICH? 


Under the heading, ‘Female Politi- 
cians, or Motherhood and Home, Which?” 
the anonymous pamphlet lately addressed 
to the men of Washington by an Eastern 
Anti-Suffrage Association says: 

Marriage is that partnership upon 
which the right order of society and the 
right of perpetuation of the species de- 
pends, The question is whether each 
partner shall keep to that line of labor 
which nature has marked out, or whether 
of woman shall be demanded, not only 
her share of the labor, but also a large 
part of that which belongs to man. 

Voting is not a large part of any man’s 
labor, even assuming that the exercise of 
the suffrage is a duty belonging exclu- 
sively to men, which is begging the whole 
question at issue, The average voter finds 
that his political duties occupy only a 
few hours in the course of a year. If any 
man chooses to become an active politi- 
cian, or to accept an arduous office, it 
takes more time; but no voter is obliged 
to do this unless he wishes, and the great 
majority never do it. Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore once asked her husband te 
keep an exact record of the time he de- 
voted to his political duties. Mr. Liver- 
more is a man who fulfils faithfully all 
his obligations as a citizen. To oblige 
her, he kept an account of the time; and, 
at the year’s end, he found that his politi- 
cal duties had taken him nine hours and a 
quarter. Mrs. Pruyn, of Albany, N. Y., 
Mrs. Henry Whitney, of Boston, and 
the little clique of millionaires’ wives who 
officer the Anti-Suffrage Association, de- 
vote more time than that every month to 
pink teas, and similar social functions. 

This oft-put query, ‘‘The ballot-box or 
the home—which?”’ is irrelevant to the 
point of absurdity. It is as if the advo- 
cates of foot-binding in China were to take 
for their motto, ‘‘Hands or feet—which?” 
They assume that if women had the use 
of their feet they would spend their time 
in gadding abroad, and would cease to 
occupy their hands in household labors. 
If the conservative party in China were to 
meet every appeal against the dwarfing 
and deforming of the feet with a panegyric 
upon the beauty and usefulness of hands, 
they would do exactly like the opponents 
of equal rights in this country, who meet 
every appeal for the removal of political 
disabilities by a panegyric on the home. 
There is no evidence that women do less 
good work with their hands in countries 
where they have the use of their feet; and 
there is no evidence that motherhood and 
the home suffer in States where women 
have the right to vote. Women have the 
ballot in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and 
Idaho; in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Canada; in New Zealand and South Aus- 
tralia. In some of these places they have 
been voting for a generation. The Anti- 
Suffrage Associations have yet to find one 
man in any of these places who asserts 
that his home has been made unhappy by 
equal suffrage, or one woman who com- 
plains that she has been kept from ful- 
filling her maternal duties by the burden 
of the ballot. But the ‘‘Antis” seem to be 
as little capable of learning by experience 
as the Mandarins. A. 8. B. 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 





For twenty-four years St. Nicholas has 
delighted children and young people with 
its stories, pictures, and jingles. The 
October number, which completes the 
twenty-fourth year, opens with two arti- 
cles on Queen Wilhelmina of Holland, 
both of them illustrated from photographs. 
The articles are written by Annie C., 
Kniper and Jeannette May Fisher, and 
contain many pretty stories about the 
merry Girl Queen. ‘Under the Sea” isa 
paper about diving, by James Cassidy. 
Charles F. W. Mielatz gives ‘‘A Boy’s Rec- 
ollections of the Great Chicago Fire.” 
Gustav Kobbé writes of “Battling with 
Wrecks and Derelicts.” Appropriately 
following this is a story of the West 





Indies, “*The ‘Triton’s’ Chase of a Dere- 
lict,”” by Kate Upson Clark, telling how an 
enterprising boy picked up a rich prize. 
“A ‘Tackle’ in Time” is a story of the 
Philippines, by Charles Bryant Howard, 
“The White Queen Club,” by Ida Kennis- 
ton, is rich in suggestion for parlor amuse- 
ment. Harry Fenn, the artist, writes and 
illustrates an account of his visit to the 
great Temple of the Sun at Baalbec. Two 
of the successful serials of the past year 
“The Lakerim Athletic Club,” by Rupert 
Hughes, and ‘Denise and Ned Tvodles,” 
by Mrs. Gabrielle E. Jackson, are brought 
to an end. 

Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass., 
recently changed owners and donned a 
new dress. It continues true to its name, 
and is full of good, practical helps to the 
homemaker, With the October number 
the price is reduced from $2 to $1 
a year, but the size, quality, and high 
standard of the magazine are not to be 
reduced. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier for Sunday, 
Oct. 9, contains a biographical sketch of 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, and quotes her 
opinion that the effect of women voting in 
Colorado has been for good. This issue 
of the Courier also contains portraits of 
numerous prominent club women of Alle- 
gany County, N. Y. Among them are the 
officers of the Anthony Club of Wells 
ville, which studies the “Problems of 
Citizenship,” and Mrs. Ida Kinne Church, 
who is president of the County Federa- 
tion, recording secretary of the State 
Federation, and president, since its organ- 
ization in 1893, of the Allegany Political 
Equality Club. F. M. A. 





SMUGGLING AND TAX-DODGING. 

It is constantly charged against women 
that they have no conscience in civil law, 
as evinced by their barefaced smuggling. 

The husband and father does his noble 
best to prevent it, but this disregard of 
law is a characteristic of women, it is 
claimed, and one that justifies their unen- 
franchised state. 

But hold! If consistent evasion of the 
law marks a grade of conscience too low 
for citizenship, what shall be said of the 
almost universal habit of tax-dodging? Is 
not revenue from personal property as 
legally due the government as revenue 
from imports? C. P. 8. 


A TACTFUL WOMAN. 


Miss Anne J. Clough, sister of Arthur 
Hugh Clough, the poet, was instrumental 
in founding Newnham College for women, 
and was its first principal. She was a 
woman not only of great learning, but of 
remarkable tact, and she needed it all in 
her efforts to disarm the early prejudice 
against higher education for girls. Among 
the old students of Newnham, Miss Clough 
is tenderly remembered for her gentleness 
and kindness. Her sympathy seemed to 
include all classes of students. Her biog- 
rapher says that she would tolerate an 
indolent girl on the ground that she was 
musical or esthetic, a narrow and dog- 
matic one for the reason that she had 
plenty of energy. 


She unearthed all sorts of tastes and 
aptitudes. One apparently uninteresting 
girl found, under her guidance, that she 
had a gift for managing children, and 
another developed an enthusiasm for cul- 
tivating flowers. 

One day some one ridiculed a girl who 
had been making herself conspicuous by 
adopting a crude estheticism in dress. 
Miss Clough gently explained that the 
pupil had come from a bare and uninter- 
esting home, and that her first glimpse of 
culture had intoxicated her. 

Among the reminiscences of her stu- 
dents are many proving her kindliness in 
little things. One girl who had to leave 
Newnham on a very early train says that 
Miss Clough was troubled because the 
servant must therefore get up early to 
serve her breakfast, and made her promise 
to go to bed afterward and get a good 
rest. But before eight o’clock there was 
a knock at the student’s door, and there 
stood Miss Clough herself, with a basket 
of strawberries. 

“My dear,” said she, “I thought it 
would be nice for you to have some straw- 
berries for your journey, so I just came 
up to bring you some.” 

Another girl found that she was to have 
no money for her last year in college, and, 
as in duty bound, she explained the matter 
to Miss Clough, who at once loaned her 
the requisite sum. A few days later Miss 
Clough called her aside and asked: 

‘*My dear, have you any pocket-money? 
You must not be prevented from giving 
your little tea-parties.”’ 

Her power of observation was as re- 
markable as her thoughtfulness, She had 
noticed that one new girl had as yet made 
no friends among the students, One day 
a party of girls was starting for some 
entertainment, and Miss Clough called 
back one of them, who was likely to be 
kind and helpful, and said to her: 

‘My dear, perhaps you will be walking 
down with Miss A., who has recently 
come. I fancy the others will pair off.” 

Her memory of the girls’ tastes and 
habits, their families and friends, became 
almost a joke. A student who had been 





out of college for eleven years returned 
for a visit, and when she appeared at the 
usual time for breakfast, she was met by 
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ESTABLISHED 1847 


JOHN H. PRAY, 
SONS & CO. 


Carpets 

Rugs 

Draperies 
Upholstery Stuffs 
Wall Papers 


Interior Decorations 


Decorators and Furnishers 


We are pleased to advise our friends and customers that 


we have just added a department for 


Interior Decorations 


And in addition to our stock of 


Foreign and Domestic Carpetings 


Oriental Rugs, Draperies 
And Upholstery Stuffs 


We are also prepared to submit for 


inspection the Latest Designs in 


American and Foreign Wall Papers 


Thus 
throughout the house in floor coverings, side 
walls and ceilings, draperies and furniture cov- 


erings. 


insuring correct color 


combinations 


The great advantages to the purchaser of hav- 
ing this combination at one store, and under 
the direction of a COMPETENT ARTIST 
and ADVISER, is of course obvious. 


Personal inspection is solicited, and designs and 
estimates will be submitted upon application. 
Correspondence will receive especial attention. 





JOHN H, PRAY, SONS & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND FURNISHERS, 
658 WASHINGTON STREET, 


OPP. BOYLSTON. 











Miss Clough with a surprised and disap- 
pointed face. 

“Why, my dear,” she exclaimed, ‘‘you 
always used to be late for breakfast, and 
I told them to keep it hot for you till 
nine o’clock!”’ 

Miss Clough was a believer in equal 
rights for women, and her portrait, show- 
ing a face of rare beauty, bangs on the 
wall in the office of one of the Women’s 
Suffrage Associations in London. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


All intelligent persons ought to inform 
themselves as to the arguments for and 
against woman suffrage, a question that 
is the subject of an ever-growing amount 
of discussion. A sample set of equal suf- 
frage tracts, forty different kinds, will be 
sent, post-paid, for ten cents. These in- 
clude addresses by Clara Barton, George 
William Curtis, Hon. John D. Long, Mrs. 
Livermore, Frances Willard, Wendell 
Phillips, and many other distinguished 
men and women; also testimony as to 
the good effects of equal suffrage where it 
has been tried. ‘‘Hear both sides” isa 
good motto. For these leaflets address 
the Woman’s JouRNAL Office, Boston, 
Mass. 





AN ADVANCE STEP IN MISSOURI. 


There is an innovation in the political 
world of Mexico, Mo. The Democrats 
have nominated, for the first time, a wo- 
man for a county office. She is Mrs. Clara 
Snidow. Last spring her husband, James 
S. Snidow, was a candidate for reélection 
as county clerk. He had strong opposi- 
tion, but was successful. He died soon 
after his reélection. It was immediately 
suggested that Governor Stephens be re- 
quested to appoint the widow to serve 
through the unexpired term. It was also 
suggested that she be nominated to fill 





the vacancy on the Democratic ticket, to 
be nominated at the November election. 
Petitions were circulated, and hundreds 
of voters asked Mrs. Snidow to become a 
candidate, it being lawful for a woman to 
hold office in Missouri. 

Mrs. Snidow was left with a mortgage 
on the farm, and five children to support. 
She was willing to become a candidate, 
both for the unexpired term and the new 
term. There were many who abhorred 
the idea of a woman “leaving her home 
duties and entering the political arena,” 
even under such conditions as existed in 
this case. Two candidates for the nomi- 
nation appeared against Mrs. Snidow, J. 
A. Horton and Alexander Carter. The men 
made a personal canvass of the county; 
the lady stayed at home, and wrote a 
number of letters. 

A general primary was held throughout 
the county. The lady carried Mexico by 
the following vote: Horton, 39; Carter, 
282; Mrs. Snidow, 501. Not only in Mex- 
ico did she get more votes than both of 
her opponents, but it was the case 
throughout the whole county, the whole 
vote being as follows: Mrs. Snidow, 1,219; 
Alex. Carter, 851; J. S. Horton, 204.—<St. 
Louis Republic. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


JOHN M. FORBES. 

This noble man, eminent alike for in- 
tegrity, public spirit, progressive views, 
business ability, and wealth, died at his 
residence in Milton, Mass., on the 13th 
inst., aged 85 years. In his departure, 
woman suffrage has lost a life-long friend 
and supporter, who shrank from publicity, 
but contributed Jiberally and often to the 
treasury of the Association. 

During the anti-slavery struggle, Mr. 
Forbes was a pronounced friend of free- 
dom. In the years before, during, and 





after the Civil War, he was a pillar of 
strength to the free-soil and Republican 
organizations, giving freely both money 
and counsel. He was a warm friend and 
admirer of Lucy Stone, in whose work he 
took an abiding interest. Some ten years 
ago he secured the printing and wide cir. 
culation, at his own expense, of her suf- 
frage address before theLegislature. Wher, 
five years ago, he heard of what proved to 
be her last illness, he sent her his check 
for $300, asking that the money should be 
spent in providing all possible comforts 
and luxuries for her. Mrs. Stone requested 
her daughter to reply, assuring Mr. Forbes 
that she was already surrounded with all 
needful comforts, but asking his permis- 
sion tcvapply the money to the promotion 
of the woman suffrage cause. To this he 
gave his consent. Since Mrs. Stone’s 
death, as often before, he has contributed 
liberally to the work of the Massachusetts 
society. 

‘‘Mr, Forbes was a remarkable man in 
many different fields of human activity. 
His great wealth—and it is probable that 
at the time of his death he was the wealth- 
iest man in New England—was due to 
extraordinary business ability. He pos- 
sessed a foresight, combined with indus- 
try and the power of intense application, 
which not only permitted him to discover 
opportunities for money-making in ad- 
vance of nearly all of his business associ 
ates, but, when once discovered, made it 
almost imperative upon him to throw 
himself into the work of utilizing his dis- 
covery to its fullest extent.”” The Boston 
Herald well says: ‘By his death the State 
of Massachusetts has lost one of her best 
citizens. Although the growing infirmi- 
ties of extreme old age had within the 
last few years prevented Mr. Forbes from 
taking that prominent part in business, 
politics, and philanthropy which charac- 
terized his career during the early and 
middle stages of life, he still, even to the 
last, tried to keep himself abreast of the 
times, and hence his final departure con- 
stitutes the loss of a force which, when- 
ever employed, tended to the benefit of 
the community.” H. B. B. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, Oct. 13, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The first regular meeting of our New 
York City Woman Suffrage League was 
held on Thursday evening, Oct. 6, at 412 
Ninth Avenue. After mutual greetings 
and reports of work, Mrs. Julia M. Powell, 
ex-member of the Brooklyn Board of Edu- 
cation, was introduced, and read a very 
interesting paper on the ‘‘Work of Women 
as School Officers.”” She reviewed the 
efforts of women in many places of trust, 
and spoke at length of the services of the 
five members of the Brooklyn Board ap- 
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SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 











pointed three years ago by Mayor 
Scheiren, telling of their efforts to secure 
better sanitary conditions in the schools, 
mentioning as one incident the proof of 
the need of such investigations, the visit 
of a commissioner to a school house who, 
when she asked to go down into the 
“yards,” so called, really the basement in 
which the children spent their recesses, 
was told in horror by the janitor that the 
place was too dirty, in fact ‘‘not fit for her 
to enter.’’ Here was certainly need of 
the mother instinct of cleanliness, and 
care for the surroundings of children. 
Mrs. Powell’s paper, which was delight- 
fully read, was discussed by Mrs. Fannie 
H. Gaffney, Mrs. Bourgeoin, Miss Har- 
riette A. Keyser, Miss Hannah A. Bab- 
cock, Mrs. Bertha W. Howe, and others. 
Mrs. Gaffney also gave an account of the 
meeting of the General Federation of 
Clubs at Denver. The Chair announced 
the deaths of Miss Arethusa L. Forbes, 
and Mrs, E. Louise Demorest, former 
members of the League. 

One pleasing incident of the advance 
for women in this city is to be recorded. 
Those faithful public employees, the 
police matrons, have at last received a 
small increase of salary. It will be re- 
membered that when the consolidation of 
the cities was effected last January, the 
Brooklyn matrons were receiving $800 a 
year, and the New York matrons only 
$720. A delegation cf us waited on the 
Chief of Police and asked him to make 
the salaries equal by advancing the New 
York women. He declared himself favor. 
able to this measure, and, said that he had 
already recommended it to the Board of 
Police Commissioners, But, in a short 
time, when the budget was announced, it 
appeared that instead of advancing the 
salaries of the New York matrons, the 
Brooklyn women were cut down to the 
meagre sum given to the New York ma- 
trons. Recently it became necessary to 
appoint more women to these positions, 
and at a meeting of the Board of Esti- 
mates and Apportionments, President 
York, of the Police Department, asked 
for an increase in the number of matrons 
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Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


All Subway Cars Stop at the Park Street Transfer Station _ 
Opposite Winter Street. One Minute’s Walk to Our Store. 


Millinery —. 





A NOTABLE EVENT 


OUR 


Autumn Opening Exhibition 





Tuesday and Wednesday, October 4 and 5 


serge 


"unique and beautiful creations of our own Milliners. Our opening displays are known 


to be the Fashion Events of the season. 


Trimmed Hats for Misses and Children 


A specialty with us, and we invite careful inspection of the chagming, ociostion of 


the most dainty novelties for the little folks ever shown in this city. 


e high stand- 


ard of this display of Trimmed Millinery is fully sustained in each of the related de- 


partments, and our stocks of 


Untrimmed Hats 

Ostrich and Fancy Feathers 
Chenille Braids and Nets 
Velvets, Ribbons 

Silk and Velvet Roses 
Millinery Ornaments, &c., &c. 


are literally unsurpassed for extent, richness and variety. 


TRIMMED WALKING HAT Smee, 


The very latest productions of the best English and American manufacturers, con- 
stituting an unrivalled collection of these popular hats, ready to wear, suitable for 


Golfing, Cycling and street occasions. 





Trimmed Hats, Toques, and Bonnets : 


TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4 and 5 





Arich display of the Choicest rR XL of the Milliners’ Art. Select Paris Models, 
representing the best productions of the world’s famed Designers, together with the 


eeemenansessatsennecnel 








by the appointment of twenty more, 
Mayor Van W)ck asked how much salary 
they were now receiving, and when he 
was told that it was only $720, he again 
asked: “How much did they get in 
Brooklyn before the consolidation?” 
**$800,”" replied President York, “but we 
cut them down to $720.” ‘That should 
not be,” said the Mayor, quickly; ‘lef 
them all have $800." Thisis not much ot 
an advance, but it is something, and the 
women are very grateful forit. For the 
present we must rest satisfied with this, 
but we shall hope that some day their 
compensation may be raised to an amount 
adequate to their deserts. These excel- 
lent women are nearly all widows of 
policemen, who have families to raise, 
and they should be better provided for. 
The first meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Civic and Political 
Equality Union is to be held at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Esther Herrman, 59 West 
56th Street, on Wednesday, Oct. 19, at 
3 P. M. LILLE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The WomAN’s JOURNAL will be sent 
three months on trial, to any address, for 
25 cents. 

Mrs. Mary L. Barroll, wife of Lieut. 
Henry Barroll, of U. S. Navy, and Miss 
Helen Meeker, have just been elected on 
the School Board in Danbury, Conn. 


Governor Wolcott, of Massachusetts, on 
the ladies’ night of the Chickatawbut 
Club, last Wednesday, paid a high tribute 
to the relief work done by women during 
the war withSpain. He saidin part: ‘We 
may believe that the angels in heaven 
look down with peculiar sympathy and 
love upon those women whose privilege it 
is in all wars to follow the great lead of 
Florence Nightingale and of Clara Barton. 
But it is not alone these women, it is the 
thousands of women in every city and 
town, who, by work, by thought, and by 
prayer, aid and encourage the soldiers at 
the front. So long as the nation can call 
confidently upon the valor of her sons, so 
long as those sons shall receive inspira- 
tion, solace, and comfort from the women 
of America, so long this nation stand 
strong and ready to encounter any peril 
that may come upon it.” Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodze, who was a guest the same 
evening, referred to the increasing num- 
bers of women who attend political meet- 
ings. 














AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatr S. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season 
MONDAY, OCT. 17,—ONE WEEK. 


Men and Women 


Evening Prices, asc. and goc. 
flatinee, all Seats,asc. Daily at2and8 P.M. 














Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


FOR GLOUCESTER. 


STEAMERS 
CAPE ANN 


AND 


CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Leave north side of Central Wharf, Boston, 
(foot of State St.), weather permitting, week days 
at10A.M.,and2 P.M.: leave Gloucester at 3 A. 
M.,and 2 P. M. Sundays, leave Boston at 10.16 
A. M.; leave Gloucester at 3.15 P.M. Single fare 
50c.; roued trip, 75c. P. S.—No3 A. M. Monday 


E. 8. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 








| A most attractive 


cane AISTS 


| IN ALL THE NEWEST 
STYLES AND 
COLORS 














« For.. 


School, Street and Travelling { Occasions. 
MONDAY, SEPT. !12, AT 


o 
MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


144 Tremont Street. 


. F t 
SHORTHAND [,.t1 School, Corning, ¥.- 
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BARCAROLLE. 


BY JULIA ROMANA ANAGNOS. 





Come out o’er the bright foam, 
But only with me! 
Come out o'er the blue waste, 
And taste of the sea! 
Come out o'er the billow, its sparkle to see, 


For wherever there's beauty is homestead | 


for thee! 


Come, drink of October, that delicate wine! 
Come, drink of the breezes, and quaff them 
as thine! 
I'll proffer the goblet, I'll steer thee about 
The Autumn stands waiting; come out, 
love—come out! 
—Stray Chords. 





MORT D'ETE. 





BY AGNES E. GLASE. 
Were it only a gleam or a spark, 
Of the light that forever has fled— 
I stretch out my hands in the dark, 
For the summer is dead! 


Bright youth with its sun-tinted way, 
Fair seed-time and harvest all o'er, 
I stand at the close of the day 
On the winnowing floor. 


There were grasses that waved in the wind, 
There were blossoms and fruit on the tree, 
Red roses? I left them behind, 
Fur they were not for me! 


How golden for some was the grain! 
How rich the ripe vintage—and fair 

The blossoms that hung on the wain- 
But my garner is bare! 


Were it only a gleam or a spark 
Of the light that forever has tled— 
I stretch out my hands in the dark, 
For the summer is dead! 
— Argosy. 





TO THE OUTBOUND REPUBLIC. 
A. D, MDCCCXCIVIII, 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


America, bride of change! 

Thy cloistral hour is done; 

Thy shy and innocent foot 

Is white on the stranger’s stair; 
Unto what end ?—Beloved! 
Ihave heard thee sigh. 


As the heliotrope in the dusk 
Close leaning, but unespied, 
Delivers one slow breath, 

Pained, poignant-sweet, 

Into the neutral air, 

Because she inly feels, 

At some light shock of a bud 

That would issue forth, and expand. 
How coronals fall, and old 

Dear purples wither away ; 
(While the friendly leaves o’erhead 
Moan, and the redwing there 
Aches in his delicate sleep ;) 

Even so, 

Freedom's imperial Flower, 

In the terrors of budding life 

Or death, 

I have heard thee sigh. 


As the clear mid-channel wave 
That under a Lammas dawn 
Her orient lanthorn held 
Steady and beautiful, 

Through the trance of the sunken tide, 
Sudden leaps up, and spreads 
Her signal round the sea: 
Time, time! 

Time to awake; to arm; 

To scale the difficult shore! 
Even so, 

Thou heart of the duai deep, 
Ere the plash of the onset came, 
In the vortices 

I have heard thee sigh. 


Between thy Father's tomb 
And the throne of the glittering world, 
The febrile world, 
Calling, 
Ah, Child! (have I lived too long?) 
I have heard thee sigh. 
—Time and the Hour. 





SALLY ANN’S EXPERIENCE, 
BY ELIZA CALVERT HALL. 

“Come right in an’ set down. I was 
jest wishin’ I had somebody to talk to. 
Take that chair right by the door so’s 
you can get the breeze.” 

And Aunt Jane beamed at me over her 
silver-rimmed spectacles and hitched her 
own chair a little to one side, in order to 
give me the full benefit of the wind that 
was blowing softly through the white- 
curtained window, and carrying into the 
room the heavenliest odors from a field of 
clover that lay in full bloom just across 
the road. For it was June in Kentucky, 
and clover and bluegrass were running 
sweet riot over the face of the earth. 

“Yes, I’m a-piecin’ quilts again,’’ she 
said, snipping away at the bits of calico 
in herlap. ‘I did say I was done with 
that sort o’ work; but this mornin’ I was 
rummagin’ around up in the garret, an’ I 
come across this bundle of pieces, an’ 
thinks I, ‘I reckon it’s intended for me to 
piece one more quilt before I die; I must 
‘a’ put ’em there thirty years ago an’ clean 
forgot ’em, an’ I’ve been settin’ here all 
the evenin’ cuttin’ ’em an’ thinkin’ about 
old times. 

' Jest feel o’ that,” she continued, toss- 


| ing some scraps into my lap. “They ain't 
'noe such caliker nowadays. This ain’t 
your five-cent stuff that fades in the first 
| washin’ an’ wears outin the second. A 
caliker dress was somethin’ worth buyin’ 
| an’ worth makin’ up in them days. That 
| blue-flowered piece was a dress I got the 
spring before Abram died. When I put 
on mournin’ it was as good as new, an’ | 
| give it to sister Mary. That one with the 
green ground and white figger was my 
niece Rebecca’s. She wore it for the first 
time to the County Fair the year I took 
the premium on my salt-risin’ bread an’ 
sponge cake. This black an’ white piece 
Sally Ann Flint give me. [ricollect ’twas 
in blackberry time, an’ I’d been out in the 
big pastur’ pickin’ some for supper, an’ I 
stopped in at Sally Ann’s for a drink o’ 
water on my way back. She was cuttin’ 
out this dress.” Aunt Jane broke off 
with a little soprano laugh. 

‘‘Did I ever tell you about Sally Ann’s 
experience?” she said, as she laid two 
three-cornered pieces together and began 
to sew with her slender, nervous old 
fingers. 

To find Aunt Jane alone and in a remi- 
niscent mood! This was delightful. 

**Do tell me,”’ I said. 

Aunt Jane was silent forafew moments. 
She always made this pause before begin- 
ning a story, and there was something im- 
pressive about it. I used to think she 
was making an invocation to the goddess 
of Memory. 

“’Twas forty years ago,” she began 
musingly, ‘tan’ the way of it was this: 
Our church was considerably out o’ fix. 
It needed a new roof. Some o' the win- 
der lights was out, an’ the floor was as 
bare as your hand, an’ always had been, 
The men-folk managed to git the roof 
shingled an’ the winders fixed, an’ us 
women in the Mite Society concluded we'd 
gita cyarpet. We'd been savin’ up our 
money for some time, an’ we had about 
twelve dollars. I ricollect what a’ argu- 
ment we had, for some of us wanted the 
cyarpet, an’ some wanted to give it to 
furrin missions, as we'd set out to do at 
first. Sally Ann was the one that settled 
it. She says at last—Sally Ann was in 
favor of the cyarpet—she says, ‘Well, if 
any of the heathen fails to hear the gos- 
pel on account of our gettin’ this cyarpet, 
they’ll be saved anyhow, so Parson Page 
says. An’ if we send the money an’ they 
do hear the gospel, like as not they won't 
repent, an’ then they’re certain to be 
damned. An’ it seems to me as long as 
we ain’t sure what they’ll do, we might as 
well keep the money an’ git the cyarpet. 
I never did see much sense anyhow,’ says 
she, ‘in givin’ people a chance to damn 
theirselves.’ 

“Well, we decided to take Sally Ann’s 
advice, an’ we was talkin’ about app’intin’ 
a committee to go to town the follerin’ 
Monday an’ pick out the cyarpet, when 
all at once ’Lizabeth Taylor—she was our 
treasurer—she spoke up, an’ says she, 
‘They ain’t no use app’intin’ that com- 
mittee. The money’s gone,’ she says, 
sort o’ short and quick. ‘I kep’ it in my 
top bureau drawer, an’ when I went for it 
yistiddy, it was gone. I'll pay it back if 
I’m ever able, but I ain’t able now.’ An’ 
with that she got up an’ walked out o’ the 
room, before any one could say a word, an’ 
we seen her goin’ down the road lookin’ 
straight before her an’ walkin’ right fast. 

‘An’ we—we set there an’ stared at 
each other in a sort o’ dazed way. I could 
see that everybody was thinkin’ the same 
thing, but nobody said a word, till our 
minister’s wife—she was as good a woman 
as ever lived—she says ‘Judge not.’ 

“An’ them two words was jest like a 
sermon to us. Then Sally Ann spoke up 
an’ says: ‘For the Lord’s sake, don’t let 
the men-folks know anything about this. 
They’re always sayin’ that women ain’t 
fitto handle money, an’ I for one don’t 
want to give ’em no more ground to stand 
on then they’ve already got.’ 

“So we agreed to say nothin’ about it, 
an’ all of us kept our promise except 
Milly Amos. She had mighty little sense 
to begin with, an’ havin’ been married 
only about two months, she’d about lost 
that little. So next mornin’ I happened 
to meet Sam Amos an’ he says to me, 
‘Aunt Jane, how much money have you 
women got to’rds the new cyarpet for the 
church?’ I looked him square in the 
face, an’ I says, ‘Are you a member of the 
Ladies’ Mite Society of Goshen Church, 
Sam Amos? ’Cause if you are, you already 
know how much money we’ve got, an’ if 
you ain’t, you’ ve got no business knowin’. 
An’, furthermore,’ says I, ‘there’s some 
women that can’t keep a secret an’ a 
promise, an’ some that can, an’ J can.’ 
An’ that settled him. 

“Well, *Lizabeth never showed her 
face outside her door for more’n a month 
afterwards, an’ a more pitiful-lookin’ 
creatur’ you never saw thanshe was when 
she come out to prayer-meetin’ the night 
Sally Ann give her experience. She set 
*way back in the church, an’ she was as 
pale and peaked as if she had been through 
a siege of typhoid. I ricollect it all as if 
it had been yesterday. We sung ‘Wel- 








come, Sweet Hour,’ an’ Parson Page 
prayed a pra’r, an’ then called on the 
brethren to say anything they might feel 
called on to say concernin’ their experi- 
ence in the past week. Old Uncle Jim 
Matthews begun to clear his throat, an’ 
I knew, as well as I knew my name, he was 
fixin’ to git up an’ tell how precious the 
Lord had been to his soul, jest like he'd 
been doin’ every Wednesday night for 
twenty years. But before he got started, 
here come ’Lizabeth walkin’ down the 
side aisle an’ stopped right in front o’ 
the pulpit. 

‘DP’ vesomethin’to say,’ she says, ‘It’s 
been on my mind till I can’t stand it any 
longer. I’ve got to tell it, or I’ll go crazy. 
It was me that took that cyarpet money. 
l only meant to borry it. I thought sure 
I'd be able to pay it back before it was 
wanted. But things went wrong, an’ I 
ain’t known a peaceful minute since, an’ 
never shall again, I reckon. I took it to 
pay my way up to Louisville, the time I 
got the news that Mary was dyin’.’ 

“Mary was her daughter by her first 
husband, you see. ‘I begged Jacob to 
give me the money to go on,’ says she, ‘an’ 
he wouldn’t do it. I tried to give up and 
stay, but I jest couldn’t. Mary was all I 
had in the world; and maybe you that has 
children can put yourself in my place, an’ 
know what it would be to hear your only 
child callin’ to you from her deathbed, an’ 
you not able to go to her. I asked Jacob 
three times for the money,’ she says, ‘an’ 
when I found he wouldn’t give it to me, I 
said to myself, “I’m goin’ anyhow.” I 
got down on my knees,’ says she, ‘an’ 
asked the Lord to show me a way, an’ I 
felt sure he would. As soon as Jacob had 
eat his breakfast an’ gone out on the 
farm, I dressed myself, an’ as I opened 
the top bureau drawer to get out my best 
collar, I saw the missionary money. It 
come right into my head,’ says she, ‘that 
maybe this was the answer to my prayer; 
maybe I could borry this money, an’ pay 
it back some way or other before it was 
called for. I tried to put it out o’ my 
head, but the thought kept comin’ back; 
an’ when I went down into the sittin’- 
room to get Jacob’s cyarpetsack to carry 
a few things in, I happened to look up at 
the mantelpiece, an’ saw the brass candle- 
sticks with prisms all ’round ’em that 
used to belong to my mother; an’ all at 
once I seemed to see jest what the Lord 
intended for me to do. 

***You know,’ she says, ‘I had a boarder 
summer before last—that lady from Louis- 
ville, an’ she wanted them candlesticks 
the worst kind, an’ offered me fifteen dol- 
lars for ’em. I wouldn’t part with ’em 
then, but she said if ever I wanted to sell 
‘em, to let her know, an’ she left her 
name an’ address onacyard. I went to 
the big Bible an’ got out the cyard, and I 
packed the candlesticks in the cyarpet- 
bag, an’ put on my bonnet. When I 
opened the door I looked up the road, 
and the first thing I saw was Dave Craw- 
ford comin’ along in his new buggy. I 
went out to the gate and he drew up and 
asked me if I was goin’ to town, and said 
he’d take me. It looked like the Lord 
was leadin’ me all the time,’ says she, 
‘but the way things turned out it must ’a’ 
been Satan. I got to Mary just two hours 
before she died, and she looked up in my 
face and says, ‘‘Mother, I knew God 
wouldn't let me die till I’d seen you once 
more,”’ 999 

Here Aunt Jane took off her glasses and 
wiped her eyes. ‘I can’t tell this with- 
out cryin’ to save my life,’”’ said she; ‘but 
’Lizabeth never shed a tear. She looked 
like she’d got past cryin,’ and she talked 
straight on as if she’d made up her mind 
to say jest so much, and she'd die if she 
didn’t get to say it. Well. 

***As soon as the funeral was over,’ says 
she, ‘I set out to find the lady that wanted 
the candlesticks. She wasn’t at home, 
but her niece was there, an’ said she'd 
heard her aunt speak of the candlesticks 
often; and she'd be home in a few days 
and would send me the money right off. 
I come home thinkin’ it was all right, and 
I kept expectin’ the money every day, 
but it never come till day before yester- 
day. I wrote three times about it, but I 
never gota word from her, till Monday. 
She had just got home, she said, and 
hoped I hadn’t been inconvenienced by 
the delay. She wrotea nice, polite letter 
and sent me a check for fifteen dollars, 
and here it is. 1 wanted to confess it all 
that day at the Mite Society, but some- 
how I couldn’t till I had the money right 
in my hand to pay back. If the lady had 
only come back when her niece said she 
was comin’, it would all have turned out 
right, but I reckon it’s a judgment on me 
for meddling with the Lord’s money. 
God only knows what I’ve suffered,’ says 
she, ‘but if I had to do it over again, I 
believe I'd do it. Mary was all the child 
I had in the world, and I had to see her 
once more before she died. I’ve been a 
member of this church for twenty years,’ 
says she, ‘but I reckon you’ll have to turn 
me out now.’ 

“The pore thing stood there tremblin 
and holding out the check as if she ex- 





pected somebody to come and take it. Old 
Silas Petty was glowerin’ at her from 
under his eyebrows, and it put mein mind 
of the Pharisees and the woman they 
wanted to stone, and I ricollect thinkin’, 
‘Oh, if the Lord Jesus would jest come in 
and take her part!’ And while we all set 
there like a passel o’ mutes, Sally Ann 
got up and marched down the middle aisle 
and stood right by ’Lizabeth. You know 
what funny thoughts people will have 
sometimes. 

“Well, I felt so relieved. It popped 
into my head all at once that we didn’t 
need the Lord after all, Sally Ann would 
do jest as well. It seemed sort o’ like 
sacrilege, but I couldn’t help it. 

**Well, Sally Ann looked all around as 
composed as you please and says she, ‘I 
reckon if anybody’s turned out o’ this 
church on account o’ that miserable little 
money, it’ll be Jacob and not ’Lizabeth. 
A man that won’t give his wife money to 
go to her dyin’ child is too mean to stay 
in a Christian church anyhow; and things 
is come to a pretty pass in this State, 
when a woman, that had eight hundred 
dollars when she married, has togo to her 
husband and git down on her knees and 
beg for what’s her own. Where’s that 
money ’Lizabeth had when she married 
you?’ says she, turnin’ round and lookin’ 
Jacob in the face. ‘Down in that ten- 
acre medder lot, ain’t it?—and in that new 
barn you builtlast spring. A pretty elder 
you are, ain’t you? Elders don’t seem to 
have improved much since Susannah’s 
times, If there ain’t one sort o’ meanness 
in’ em it’s another,’ says she. Goodness 
knows what she would ’a’ said, but jest 
here old Deacon Petty rose up. And says 
he, ‘Brethren’—and he spread his arms 
out and waved ‘’em up and down Jike he 
was goin’ to pray—‘brethren, this is aw- 
ful! If this woman wants to give her 
religious experience, why,’ says he, very 
kind and condescendin’, ‘of course she 
can do so. But when it comes to a woman 
standin’ up in the house of the Lord and 
revilin’ an elder as this woman is doin’, 
why, I tremble,’ says he, ‘for the church 
of Christ. 
say, ‘‘Let your women keep silent in the 
church” ?’ 

**As soon as he named the ’Postle Paul, 
Sally Ann give a kind of snort. Sally Ann 
was turrible free-spoken. And when 
Deacon Petty said that, she jest squared 
herself like she intended to stand there 
till jedgment day, and says she, ‘The 
’Postle Paul has been dead ruther too long 
for me to be afraid of him. And I never 
heard of him app’intin’ Deacon Petty to 
represent him in this church. If the 
’Postle Paul don’t like what I’m sayin’, 
let him rise up from his grave in Corin- 
thians or Ephesians, or wherever he’s 
buried, and say so. I’ve got a message 
from the Lord to the men-folks of this 
church, and I’m goin’ to deliver it, Paul 
or no Paul,’ says she. ‘And as for you, 
Silas Petty, I ain’t forgot the time I 
dropped in to see Maria one Saturday 
night and found her washin’ out her 
flannel petticoat and dryin’ it before the 
fire. And every time I’ve had to hear you 
lead in prayer since then I’ve said to my- 
self, ‘‘Lord, how high can a man’s prayers 
rise toward heaven when his wife ain’t 
got but one flannel skirt to her name? No 
higher than the back of his pew, if you'll 
let me tell it.” I knew jest how it was,’ 
said Sally Ann, ‘as well as if Maria’d told 
me. She’d been havin’ the milk and but- 
ter money from the old roan cow she'd 
raised from alittle heifer, and jest because 
feed was scarce, you’d sold her off before 
Maria had money enough to buy her win- 
ter flannels. I can give my experience, 
can I? Well, that’s jest what I’m a-doin’,’ 
says she; ‘an’ while I'm about it,’ says 
she, ‘I'll give in some experience for 
*Lizabeth an’ Maria an’ the rest of the 
women who betwixt their husbands an’ 
the ’Postle Paul have about lost all the 
gumption and grit that the Lord started 
them out with. If the ’Postle Paul,’ says 
she, ‘has got anything to say about a 
woman workin’ like a slave for twenty- 
five years an’ then havin’ to set up an’ 
wash out her clothes Saturday night so’s 
she can go to church clean Sunday morn- 
in’, I’d like to hear it. But don’t you 
dare to say nothin’ to me about keepin’ 
silence in the church. There was times 
when Paul says he didn’t know whether 
he had the Spirit of God or not, an’ I’m 
certain that when he wrote that text he 
wasn’t no more inspired than you are, 
Silas Petty, when you tell Maria to shut 
her mouth.’ 

“Job Taylor was settin’ right in front 
of Deacon Petty, an’ I reckon he thought 
his time was comin’ next; so he gets up, 
easy-like, with his red bandanna to his 
mouth, an’ starts out. But Sally Ann 
headed him off before he’d gone six steps, 
an’ says she, ‘There ain’t nothin’ the mat- 
ter with you, Job Taylor; you set right 
down an’ hear what I’ve got to say. I’ve 
knelt an’ stood through enough o’ your 
long-winded prayers, an’ now it’s my time 
to talk an’ yours to listen.’ 

‘*An’ bless your life, if Job didn’t set 
down as meek as Moses, an’ Sally Ann lit 


For don’t the Apostle Paul, 





right into bim. An’ says she, ‘I reckon 
you're afraid I'll tell some o’ your mean- 
ness, ain’t you? Aun’ the only thing that 
stands in my way, is that there’s so much 
to tell I don’t know where to begin. There 
ain’t a woman ip this church,’ says she, 
‘that don’t know how Marthy scrimped 
and worked and saved to buy her a new 
set o’ furniture, an’ how you took the 
money with you when you went to Cincin- 
nati the spring before she died, an’ come 
back without the furniture. An’ when 
she asked you for the money, you told her 
that she and everything she had belonged 
to you, and that your mother’s old furni- 
ture was good enough for anybody. It’s 
my belief,’ says she, ‘that’s what killed 
Marthy. Women are dyin’ every day, an’ 
the doctors will tell you it’s some new- 
fangled disease or other, when, if the 
truth was known, it’s nothin’ but wantin’ 
somethin’ they can’t get, an’ hopin’ an’ 
waitin’ for somethin’ that never comes, 
I've watched ’em an’ I know. The night 
before Marthy died she says to me, “Sally 
Ann,” says she, ‘I could die a heap peace- 
fuller, if I jest knew the front room was 
fixed up right with a new set of furniture 
for the funeral.” ’ An’ Sally Ann p’inted 
her finger right at Job an’ says she, ‘I 
said it then, an’ I say it now to your face, 
Job Taylor, you killed Marthy the same 
as if you’d taken her by the throat and 
choked the life out of her.’ 

“Mary Embry, Job’s sister-in-law, was 
settin’ right behind me, an’ I heard her 
say ‘Amen!’ as fervent as if somebody had 
been prayin’. Job set there, lookin’ like 
a sheep-killin’ dog, an’ Sally Ann went 
right on. 

“+I know,’ says she, ‘the law gives you 
the right to your wives’ earnin’s an’ every- 
thing they’ ve got, down to the clothes on 
their backs; an’ I’ve always said there 
was some Kentucky law that was made 
for the express purpose of encouragin’ 
men in their natural meanness—a p’int in 
which the Lord knows they don’t need no 
encouragin’, There’s some men,’ says 
she, ‘that’ll sneak behind the ’Postle 
Paul when they’re plannin’ any meanness 
against their wives, an’ some that runs to 
the law, an’ you’re one of the law kind. 
But mark my words,’ says she, ‘one of 
these days, you men who’ve been stealin’ 
your wives’ property an’ defraudin’ ’em, 
an’ cheatin’ ’em out o’ their just dues, 
you'll have to stand before a judge that 
cares mighty little for Kentucky law; an’ 
all the law an’ all the Scripture you can 
bring up won’t save you from goin’ where 
the rich man went.’ 

“I can see Sally Ann right now,” and 
Aunt Jane pushed her glasses up on her 
forehead, and looked with a dreamy, re- 
trospective gaze through the doorway and 
beyond, where swaying elms and maples 
were whispering softly to each other as 
the breeze touched them. ‘She had on 
her old black poke-bonnet and some black 
yarn mitts, an’ she didn’t come nigh up 
to Job’s shoulder, but Job set an’ listened 
as if he jest had to. I heard Dave Craw- 
ford shufflin’ his feet an’ clearin’ his 
throat while Sally Ann was talkin’ to Job. 
Dave’s farm j’ined Sally Ann’s, an’ they 
had a lawsuit once about the way a fence 
ought to run, an’ Sally Ann beat him. He 
always despised Sally Ann after that, an’ 
used to call her a ‘he-woman.’ Sally Ann 
heard the shuffliin’, an’ as soon as she 
got through with Job, she turned around 
to Dave, an’ says she: ‘Do you think your 
hemmin’ an’ scrapin’ is goin’ to stop me, 
Dave Crawford? You’re one o’ the men 
that makes me think that it’s better to be 
a Kentucky horse than a Kentucky wo- 
man. Many’s the time,’ says she, ‘I’ve 
seen pore July with her head tied up, 
crawlin’ around tryin’ to cook for sixteen 
harvest hands, an’ you out in the stable 
cossetin’ up a sick mare, an’ rubbin’ down 
your three-year-olds to get ’em in trim for 
the fair. Of all the things that’s hard to 











F eared Cancer 


Scrofula Sore Discharged for 
Years and Would Not Heal 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia Effects a 
Prompt and Permanent Cure. 
“My mother hada sore on her back just 

below her neck, whieh would not heal 

but kept running for three or four years. 

I feared it might result inacancer. She 

was induced to begin taking Hood’s Sar- 

saparilla, and in a short time the sore 
healed and it never returned. My own 
use Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla was first for 
catarrh. I had this trouble very badly 
for years, but after taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla I was entirely cured. I have taken 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla for different purposes 

since then with good results.” R. K. 

CALDWBLL, Box 76, Wes} Northfield, Mass. 
If you have decided to take Hood’s Sar- 

saparilla do not buy any other instead. 
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Is the best—in fact the One True Biood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 
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understand,’ says she, ‘the hardest is a 
man that has more mercy on his horse 
than he bas on his wife. July’s found 
rest at last,’ says she, ‘out in the grave- 
yard; an’ every time I pass your house I 
thank the Lord that you’ve got to pay a 
good price for your cookin’ now, as there 
ain't a woman in the country fool enough 
to step into July’s shoes.’ : 

“But, laf’ said Aunt Jane, breaking off 
with her happy laugh—the laugh of one 
who revels in 1ich memories —‘‘what’s the 
use of me tellin’ all this stuff? The long 
and the short of it is, that Sally Ann had 
ber say about nearly every man in the 
church. She told how Mary Embry had 
to cut up her wedding skirts to make 
clothes for her first baby; an’ how John 
Martin stopped Hannah one day when she 
was carryin’ her mother a pound of but- 
ter, an’ made her go back an’ put the 
butter down in the cellar; an’ how Lije 
Davison used to make Ann pay him for 
every bit of chicken feed, an’ then take 
half the egg money because the chickens 
got into his garden, an’ how Abner 
Page give his wife twenty-five cents for 
spendin’ money the time she went to visit 
her sister. 

“Sally Ann always was a masterful sort 
of woman, an’ that night it seemed like 
she was possessed. The way she talked 
made me think of the Day of Pentecost 
an’ the gift of tongues. An’ finally she 
got to the minister! I'd been wonderin’ 
all along if she was goin’ to let him off. 
She turned around to where he was settin’ 
under the pulpit, an’ says she, ‘Brother 
Page, you’re a good man, but you ain’t so 
good you couldn’t be better. It was jest 
last week,’ says she, ‘that the women came 
around beggin’ money to buy you a new 
suit of clothes to go to Presbytery in; an’ 
I told ’em if it was to get Mrs. Page a 
new dress, I was ready to give; but not a 
dime was I goin’ to give towards puttin’ 
finery on a man’s back. I’m tired o’ 
seein’ the ministers walk up into the pul- 
pit in their slick black broadcloths, an’ 
their wives sittin’ down in the pew in an 
old black silk that’s been turned upside 
down, wrong side out, an’ hind part be- 
fore, an’ sponged, an’ pressed, an’ made 
over till you can’t tell whether it’s silk, or 
caliker, or what.’ 

**Well, I reckon there was some o’ the 
women that expected the roof to fall down 
on us when Sally Ann said that right to 
the minister. But it didn’t fall, an’ Sally 
Ann went straight on. ‘An’ when it comes 
to the perseverance of the saints an’ the 
decrees of God,’ says she, ‘there ain’t 
many can preach a better sermon; but 
there’s some of your sermons,’ says she, 
‘that ain’t fitfor nothin’ but kindlin’ fires. 
There’s that one you preached last Sun- 
day on the twenty-fourth verse of the fifth 
chapter of Ephesians. I reckon I’ve heard 
about a hundred an’ fifty sermons on that 
text, an’ I reckon I'll keep on hearin’ ’em 
as long as there ain’t nobody but men to 
do the preachin’. Anybody would think,’ 
says she, ‘that you preachers was struck 
blind every time you git through with the 
twenty-fourth verse, for I never heard a 
sermon on the twenty-fifth verse. I be- 
lieve there’s men in this church that 
thinks the fifth chapter of Ephesians 
hasn’t got but twenty-four verses, an’ I’m 
goin’ to read the rest of it to ’em for once 
anyhow.’ 

An’ if Sally Ann didn’t walk right up 
into the pulpit same as if she’d been or- 
dained, an’ read what Paul said about 
men lovin’ their wives as Christ loved the 
church, an’ as they loved their own 
bodies. 

‘* ‘Now,’ says she, ‘if Brother Page can 
reconcile these texts with what Paul says 
about women submittin’ an’ bein’ subject, 
he’s welcome to doit. But,’ says she, ‘if 
I had the preachin’ to do, I wouldn’t waste 
no time reconcilin’. I'd jest say that when 
Paul told women to be subject to their 
husbands in everything, he wasn’t in- 
spired; an’ when he told men to love their 
wives as their own bodies, he was in- 
spired; an’ I’d like to see the Presbytery 
that could silence me from preachin’ as 
long as I wanted to preach. As for turnin’ 
out o’ the church,’ says she, ‘I'd like to 
know who’s to do the turnin’ out. When 
the disciples brought that woman to Christ 
there wasn’t a man in the crowd fit to cast 
a stone at her; an’ if there’s any man 
nowadays good enough toset in judgment 
on a woman, his name ain’t on the rolls 
of Goshen Church. If ’Lizabeth,’ says 
she, ‘had as much common sense as she’s 
got conscience, she’d know that the mat- 
ter o’ that money didn’t concern nobody 
but our Mite Society, an’ we women can 
settle it without any help from you dea- 
cons and elders.’ 

‘“‘Well, I reckon Parson Page thought if 
he didn’t head Sally Ann off some way or 
other she’d go on all night; so when she 
kind o’ stopped for breath an’ shut up the 
big Bible, he grabbed a hymn-book an’ 
says: 

“*Let us sing, “‘Blest be the Tie that 
Binds,” ’ 

“He struck up the tune himself; an’ 
about the middle of the first verse Mis’ 





Page got up an’ went over to where ’Liza- 
beth was standin’, an’ give her the right 
hand of fellowship, an’ then Mis’ Petty 
did the same; an’ first thing we knew we 
was all around her shakin’ hands and hug- 
gin’ her an’ cryin’ over her. *Twas a reg- 
"lar love-feast; and we went home feelin’ 
like we'd been through a big protracted 
meetin’ and got religion over again. 

“’T wasn’t more’n a week till ’Lizabeth 
was down with slow fever—nervous col- 
lapse, old Doctor Pendleton called it. We 
took turns nussin’ her, and one day she 
looked up in my face and says, ‘Jane, I 
know now what the mercy of the Lord 
is,’ ” 

Here Aunt Jane paused, and began to 
cut three-cornered pieces out of a time- 
stained square of flowered chintz. The 
quilt was to be of the wild-goose pattern. 
There was a drowsy hum from the bee- 
hive near the window, and the shadows 
were lengthening as sunset approached. 

“One queer thing about it,’’ she re- 
sumed, ‘twas that while Sally Ann was 
talkin’, not one of us felt like laughin’. 
We set there as solemn as if parson was 
preachin’ to us on ‘lection and predestina- 
tion. But whenever I think about it now, 
I laugh fit to kill, And I’ve thought many 
a time that Sally Ann’s plain talk to them 
men done more good than all the sermons 
us women had had preached to us about 
bein’ ‘shamefaced’ and ‘submittin’’ our- 
selves to our husbands, for every one o’ 
them women come out in new clothes 
that spring, an’ such a change as it made 
in some of ’em. I wouldn’t be surprised 
if she did have a message to deliver, jest 
as she said. The Bible says an ass spoke 
up once and reproved a man, an’ I reckon 
if an ass can reprove a man, 80 can a wo- 
man. An’ it looks to me like men stand 
in need of reprovin’ now as they did in 
Balaam’s days.” 

“How about you and Uncle Abram?” I 
suggested. ‘‘Didn’t Sally Ann say any- 
thing about you in her experience?” 

Aunt Jane’s black eyes snapped with 
some of the fire of her long-past youth. 
“La! no, child,” she said. ‘‘Abram never 
was that kind of a man, an’ I never was 
that kind of a woman. I ricollect as we 
was walkin’ home that night Abram says, 
sort o’ humble-like: ‘Jane, hadn’t you 
better git that brown merino you was 
lookin’ at last County Court day?’ 

‘An’ I says, ‘Don’t you worry about 
that brown merino, Abram. It’s a-lyin’ 
in my bottom drawer right now. I told 
the storekeeper to cut it off jest as soon as 
your back was turned, and Mis’ Simpson 
is goin’ to make it next week.’ And 
Abram he jest laughed, and says, ‘Well, 
Jane, I never saw your beat.’ You see, I 
never was no hand at ‘submittin’’ myself 
to my husband, like some women. I’ve 
often wondered if Abram wouldn’t ’a’ 
been jest like Silas Petty if I'd been like 
Maria. I’ve noticed that whenever a wo- 
man’s willin’ to be imposed upon, there’s 
always a man standin’ ’round ready to do 
the imposin’. I never went to no law-book 
to find out what my rights was. I did my 
duty faithful to Abram, and when I 
wanted anything I went and got it, and 
Abram paid for it, and I can’t see but 
what we got on jest as well as we'd ’a’ 
done if I'd a-‘submitted’ myself.” 

Longer and longer grew the shadows, 
and the faint tinkle of bells came in 
through the windows. The cows were 
beginning to come home. The spell of 
Aunt Jane’s dramatic art was upon me. 
I began to feel that my own personality 
had somehow slipped away from me, and 
those dead people, evoked from their 
graves by an old woman’s histrionism, 
seemed more real to me than my living, 
breathing self. 

“There, now, I’ve talked you clean to 
death,” she said with a happy laugh, as 
I rose to go. “But we've had a real nice 
time, and I’m glad you come.” 

The sun was almost down, as I walked 
slowly away. When [ looked back, at the 
turn of the road, Aunt Jane was standing 
on the doorstep, shading her eyes and 
peering across the level fields. I knew 
what it meant. Beyond the fields was a 
bit of woodland, and in one corner of that 
you might, if your eyesight was good, 
discern here and there a glimpse of white. 
It was the old burying-ground of Goshen 
Church; and I knew by the strained atti- 
tude and intent gaze of the watcher in the 
door that somewhere in the sunlit space 
between Aunt Jane’s doorstep and the 
little country graveyard, the souls of the 
living and the dead were keeping a silent 
tryst.—The Cosmopolitan. 





GOOD FOR LITTLE SWITZERLAND! 

Recently the Federal Council of Switzer- 
land, while preparing a project for the 
unification of the penal code, consulted 
officially the different unions of women 
throughout Switzerland. The result is, 
that the laws relating to the social evil 
and kindred subjects have been drawn in 
a sound and wholesome spirit, in accord 
with the thought of the mothers of Switz- 
erland. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISSOURI. 
HOW WE TEACH EQUAL SUFFRAGE, 


PINEVILLE, Mo., Oct. 3, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


Ours is a conservative, backwoods coun- 
ty. We are warm-hearted, hospitable, 
set in our ways, and take none too kindly 
to innovations as to our customs or modes 
of thinking. We resent bitterly having 
people from the North or East come into 
our communities, if they wear, as these 
people sometimes do, an air of feeling 
themselves above us. We are clannish. 
Our own people may tell us our faults, or 
try to set us right on some point of rea- 
soning, and we take it patiently and in 
good part; but we want no stranger 
meddling in our affairs and telling us 
what is good for us. And I suspect this 
is a characteristic of other backwood set- 
tlements beside ours. 

When the W. C. T. U. work was under- 
taken in our county, five anda half years 
ago—the fourth attempt after three brief 
failures—I was placed in charge of it. 
Our people are naturally chivalrous 
towards women, but they were utterly 
unused to women leading in public, and 
the thought of such a thing shocked 
them. We took the bull by the horns, 
held our first public temperance meeting 
at the time of Circuit Court, when men 
from all over the county were there. We 
advertised the meeting through the pa- 
pers and’ wrote personal letters to a dozen 
different men prominent in their various 
townships, asking them to be there. 
When the night came there was a perfect 
jam. Men were there from a radius of 
25 miles around. Threats had been freely 
made by those opposed to both temper- 
ance and woman suffrage, that “if them 
wimmen set in that stand an’ tried to run 
things, they’d have their meetin’ broke up 
fer ’em,”’ and we knew some by name who 
were pledged to break up that particular 
meeting in a row that night. 

We were not afraid of them, however. 
I like our people, and I believed that they 
liked me. So that night 1 quietly took 
the chair, without any apology whatever. 
The program had been carefully prepared. 
Music and recitations were extra gvod, 
and, above all, there was nodrag. When 
the proper time came to speak of the ob- 
ject of the meeting, our aims, etc., I 
spoke without notes or paper, for I have 
long since learned that if one wishes to 
impress a prejudiced audience, he or she 
must speak to them face to face and heart 
to heart. And that audience responded 
with an enthusiasm that warmed our 
hearts. The ringleader who came to 
break up the meeting, applauded with 
the rest, and gave a liberal contribution 
besides. 

Behold what the exercise of a little 
pluck and tact will do! There has never 
been the slightest opposition since to 
women presiding over a meeting, or to 
their speaking in public, in our county. 
So favorable was the impression left, that 
some of our good friends said to us, 
‘‘Now, don’t spoil your good temperance 
work by lugging woman suffrage in. Our 
people won’t stand it, and you know it.” 
But we did give them a little suffrage 
along with the rest, and they listened 
with such good nature that we fell into a 
very natural error, We sent for our State 
W. C. T. U. president, Mrs. Clara C. Hoff- 
man, known the world over for her bril- 
liant wit, her logic, and her eloquence. 
She came, and gave a grand suffrage lec- 
ture. Immediately our little town was 
ablaze with wrath. As Josiah Allen’s 
wife would say, the men just ‘‘cavorted,”’ 
and the most of the women were no bet- 
ter. You see, being a stranger, they 
would not take kindly to what she said 
when it ran contrary to their opinions. 
That is a phase of character quite com- 
mon to rural neighborhoods, which is not 
taken into consideration as often as it 
should be. We learned the lesson right 
there, never to preach unpopular doctrines 
through strangers, however gifted they 
may be. 

We took a new tack on the suffrage 
work. We kept upa W. C. T. U. column 
in the leading county paper, and this col- 
umn was widely read. We held frequent 
public meetings inall our unions. There 
was a thorough understanding between 
our leaders. The column had always its 
seasoning of suffrage sentiment. Nevera 
public meeting but what some thought 
was dropped, some seed sown on this line. 
We never allowed a crank or a long-wind- 
ed, dry talker to be put on the program 
for a suffrage talk. At first it was hard 
to get any one beside the president her- 
self to speak a word publicly in favor of 
equal suffrage. That day has long gone 
by. Young ladies learn suffrage recita- 
tions and sing suffrage songs, and our 
audiences cheer them to the echo, too. 
In our county-seat the majority of our 
business men to day are suffragists. Peo- 
ple no longer ridicule us, and, best of all, 
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our teachers in the public schools, a class 
of as intelligent young men and women 
as you will find anywhere, are undoubt- 
edly, a majority of them, with us, The in- 
fluence they will exert in turn over the 
boys and girls under them must tell for 
our cause in the future, 

I have never seen a more gratifying 
change in public sentiment than has oc- 
curred right here on this question. Rural 
and backwoods settlements have ways of 
their own. I believe in all such neighbor- 
hoods that a wide-awake, earnest woman 
whom they all know and all like, can do 
more to revolutionize public sentiment 
than all the suffrage clubs and outside 
speakers that can be brought in. And I 
believe further, that where there is much 
prejudice, this home work of a quiet kind 
must first be dene, or all other efforts will 
be wasted. Lora 38. La MANCE. 
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PENNSYLVANIA NOTES. 





PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 6, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We are very busy just now in Phila- 
delphia, makivug preparations for a Bazar 
or Sale which we intend holding on Satur- 
day, Oct. 22, from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M., in 
St George’s Hall. After careful consider- 

tion, we decided it was best to compress 
our Bazar into the short space of one day, 
as but little is talked of or thought about 
just at present in our city but the needs 
of our badly treated soldiers, and the 
coming Peace Jubilee. 

The main feature of our Sale will be 
home-made cake and candy, though we 
are promised a number of fancy articles. 
One of our members, Mrs. H. C. Perkins, 
is making a quantity of the most unique 
“witch dolls” it is possible to imagine. 
They are charming, from the very point 
of their orthodox steeple-crowned hats, to 
the edges of the veritable broom without 
which no self-respecting witch ever set 
forth on her uncanny travels. Another 
faithful member, Miss Laura Blackburne, 
is preparing all the packages for a “‘pack- 
age table,” which we hope to make an- 
other noteworthy feature. 

Though it may, perhaps, seem an un- 
fortunate time for holding a Sale, yet the 
need of money is so imperative that our 
Society has felt that we must take the 
risk, and by working industrivusly make 
our Sale a success in spite of all adverse 
circumstances. 

We need the money to make good our 
promise of contributing $100 to the Na- 
tional American W. S. A. for national 
work, to pay our State auxiliary dues, 
and to make it possible for us to have a 
good annual meeting, paying for a suit- 
able hall, speakers, and advertising. 

So, in consideration of the fact that the 
money we raise will be wisely spent in 
helping the cause of woman suffrage, not 
only in our own Philadelphia and Penn- 
sylvania, but in the nation, we hope that 
our members and their friends will come 
and buy all our bags and our aprons, our 
baby blankets and our tea biscuits, our 
jellies and our pickles, our “‘witches’’ and 
our packages, as well as all our cake and 
our can‘y. : 

The Pennsylvania Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs will meet in Chester, Nov. 2 
and 3. Our Philadelphia Equal Suffrage 
Association will send five delegates: Miss 
Jane Campbell, president; Mrs. L. M. B. 
Mitchell, secretary; Mrs. M. F. Kender- 
dine, treasurer; Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 
State president, and Mrs. H. C. Perkins. 

J. C. 
Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Benel Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to “‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Sing'e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leatiets, 30 cents per hun- 


dred of one kind tpaid. 
No yA 1 sol in then less thin one 


hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail ior J0 cents. 
Address onty Leaflet ‘ment, 
Woman’s Journat OFFice, 
iN, 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 
More Testimony from Colorado. 
— Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
ne. 
The Ballot for the Home, by Frances EB. 
Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyomin 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Fa hoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by ~~! B. Blackwell. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 
© Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
Waow to Win W Suffrage, by H 
ow to D oman Su e, en 
B. Blackwell. wy tal 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
hy Henry B. Blackwell. 
Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Catherine Conyngton. 
Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 
s Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
tone. 
yo and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T 
W. Higginson. 
Idaho Speaks for Herself. 
A Very New Woman. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, ¥ the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. . 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell phe 
Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 
The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Grogs on Equal | ts. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 
Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 


arrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course f lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. a1, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





: a teaching force, including special 
sts. 
Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinica) facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 
J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadel; hia, N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, sevenand-a-half months. 
Thorough Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLAnA MAaR- 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 





Barnard College began a few years ago 
with nothing but a rented house on Mad- | 
ison Avenue, with on!y one quarter’s rent | 
paid in advance. That was its capital at , 


the start. It now has two handsome build- | 


ings, superbly situated on the opposite 
side of the street from Columbia Univer- 
sity, and is free from debt. Great good 
fortune has come to it within the past 
month, An anonymous benefactor offered 
to give $100,000 if $55,000 more were 
raised within three days to pay off tbe 
entire indebtedness of the college, Mrs. 
Alfred Meyer and George A. Plympton 
undertook to raise the additional sum, and 
succeeded. The fact that Barnard is now 
on a solid basis pecuniarily, means an 
annual gain of $10,000 to it, as that 
amount had to be paid yearly as interest 
on the colossal debt, which is now wiped 
out. 

A friend of Wellesley, whose name is 
withheld, has presented the college with 
a large and valuable telescope, fitted for 
advanced observation and research, This 
gift places Wellesley in a position to 
accomplish much practical work along 
the lines of applied mathematics at once, 
for, through the generosity of the same 
benefactor, suitable housing is to be pro- 
vided for the instrument. This building 
will be of brick, and will contain, in addi- 
tion to the dome for the telescope, libra- 
ries and laboratories for the use of stu- 
dents in mathematical and physical as- 
tronomy. There is much rejoicing over 
this welcome gift, and the new observa- 
tory will soon be the third building in 
process of erection on the college grounds. 

Through the generosity of Lord Strath- 
cona, the Royal Victoria College is to be 
opened in Montreal for the higher edu- 
cation of women. It is claimed that in its 
staff and equipment it will be second to 
none on this continent. It will be a year 
before the college will open, although the 
buildings are up and the work of engag- 
ing the professors has begun in London. 
The staff will be separate from that of 
McGill, although the two colleges will 
affiliate in conferring degrees. 

If one were asked to-day to name the 
characteristic athletic sport of American 
college girls, the answer, says a writer in 
Harper's Bazar, would be given at once 
and without hesitation—basket-ball. The 
game is to the college girl what football 
is to the college youth; rather, it is more, 
for baseball, rowing, and a few other 
sports are elevated to such importance in 
men’s colleges that they rob football of an 
absolutely preéminent position. 

An exceedingly interesting programme 
has been arranged for the annual meeting 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
at Philadelphia, Pa. The first meeting 
will be held Thursday, Oct. 27, in the 
New Century Drawing Room, when ad- 
dresses are expected from Mrs. Alice 
Upton Pearmain, of Boston, president of 
the Association; Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, former president of Wellesley; 
Dr. M. Cary Thomas, president of Bryn 
Mawr, and others. Friday, Oct. 28, will 
be spent in sight-seeing, with an afternoon 
at Bryn Mawr College, and an evening 
reception to the association by the New 
Century Clubin the New Century Draw- 
ing Room. The next morning will be 
taken up with a discussion on ‘“‘The Ideal 
Curriculum for a Girls’ College,’’ the dis- 
cussion being opened by Mrs. Mary Rob- 
ert Smith, of the University of California. 
This discussion promises to be most in- 
teresting, and is eagerly anticipated by 
members of the association. 

Prof. Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar Col- 
lege, has been in England during the past 
summer, and in connection with her work 
as a member of the Committee of Seven 
of the American Historical Association, 
she has been investigating the English 
educational system. She attended as a 
delegate the international congress of 
historians, statesmen, and diplomatists, 
held at The Hague in September. During 
the coming winter, Professor Salmon will 
continue her study in Paris. 

Miss Corinth Crook, Ph. D., has been 
appointed in the German department at 
Vassar. Miss Crook took her doctor’s 
degree at the University of Syracuse; she 
studied abroad for some years at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, the Sorbonne, and else- 
where; and since her return has been 
teaching in the University of Denver and 
in the Nebraska Wesleyan University. 

Miss Mary G. Williams, Ph. D., of the 
University of Michigan, has come to the 
Greek department of Mt. Holyoke College. 
Miss Williams studied last year at the 
School of Archeology in Rome, where 
she held the Elisha Jones fellowship. 

Miss Ethel C. Zimmerman, daughter of 
Rev. C. H. Zimmerman, of Evanston, III., 
has gone to Honolulu, where she expects 
to teach for two years in the Kamahameha 
school. She was graduated in 1895 from 
Northwestern University. 

Dr. Louise M. Hannum, a graduate of 
the Fredonia, N. Y., Normal School and of 





The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 




















faculty of the Colorado State Normal 
School at Greeley. Miss Hannum did post- 
graduate work at Cornell, where she took 
her Ph.D. in history and psychology. 
Her varied and successful experience has 
included a year as professor of English in 
Wellesley. 
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GLADSTONE AND COARSE STORIES. 

Mr. Gladstone, like Gen. U. S. Grant, 
hated coarse talk and indecent stories. 
Mr. James Bryce, M. P., in a review of 
Gladstone’s life, says: ‘tHe had an ex- 
ceedingly high sense of the duty of purity 
of life and of the sanctity of domestic 
relations, and his rigid ideas of decorum 
inspired so much awe that it used to be 
said to a person who had told an anecdote 
with ever so slight a tinge of impropriety, 
‘How many thousands of pounds would 
you take to tell that to Gladstone?’”’ 





WOMEN’S WORK AT MECHANICS’ FAIR. 

The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association was organized in 1795, incor- 
porated in 1806. In 1837 they banished 
wine and welcomed women to their festi- 
vals and exhibitions. In 1887 the first 
woman’s department was organized. In 
1892 the first exhibition of electric cook- 
ing was made in the domestic science de- 
partment of this association. This year, 
the household art and domestic science 
department will show a great advance in 
electric cooking, and along other lines of 
home economics. 

This department was opened on Satur- 
day afternoon, Oct. 8, with a brilliant re- 
ception, which was largely attended. Dur- 
ing the first hour, the guests, who repre- 
sented all the women’s clubs and patriotic 
societies, were received by Mrs. Marion 
A. McBride, manager of the domestic sci- 
ence department; Mrs. Roger Wolcott, 
wife of the Governor; Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore; Mrs. William Lee, of the patriotic 
department; Miss Emma Foster, of the 
Educational Club; and Mrs. Fanny T. 
Hazen, of the Army Nurses’ Association. 
A brief address of welcome was made 
by Mr. Horace H. Watson, chairman of 
the executive committee, who spoke of 
the domestic science Uepartment as being 
entirely conducted by women. Hon. 
Frank A. Hill, of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, and Col. Henry A. Thomas spoke 
of the value of the public schools and of 
the work of women in various capacities. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was received 
with a burst of applause. She said that 
no fair ever held by the association had 
promised so much, or had been antici- 
pated with such great expectations. She 
compared the exhibits of women’s work 
at the old-time fairs with that shown to- 
day, and touched on the educational de- 
partment of the fair and the congresses 
of women to be held every day. 

The Rev. E. A. Horton spoke in memory 
of the Frederick W. Lincoln, whose bust 
stood on the platform. Mr. Lincoln was 
connected with the Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion for 59 years. He cordially supported 
the introduction of a woman’s department, 
and sympathized with all work for the 
education and elevation of women. 

Mr. George S. Evans spoke of the work 
of the Woman’s Relief Corps, and paid a 
tribute to Mrs. Livermore's work in the 
Civil War, saying she was the mother of 
nearly a million boys who served in the 
Civil War. 

Miss Ella Chamberlin, who had given 
several selections, whistled the “Star- 
Spangled Banner’’ and ‘Yankee Doodle’’ 
as a fitting close to the exercises, 

Chocolate was served in the domestic 
science department, which contains the 
‘appliances for electric cooking, the Alad- 
din oven, and other modern household 
utensils, Adjoining are the rooms for 
the educational exhibits, the relics shown 
by the patriotic societies, and the tent of 
the Army Nurses’ Association. 

During the fair, housekeepers’ confer- 
ences will be held at 11 A. M., followed by 

a cooking lecture at 2 P.M. Meetings of 





Wellesley, has been lately added to the 


women’s organizations will occur from 


3.30 to 5 o’clock P. M. 

The patriotic work, directed by Mrs. 
William Lee, includes the loan collection 
of rare articles which belong to the Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associa- 
tion, treasures accumulated during 103 
years. Afternoon addresses will be made 
by leading members of the various patri- 
otic orders, and a ‘‘colonial tea’’ will be 
served at 5 o’clock, at tables rich in his- 
toric belongings. F. M. A. 





TRAVELLING LIBRARIES. 

The Women’s Clubs are doing a good 
work in providing ‘‘travelling libraries.” 
This movement has grown up within the 
last few years. Four or five years ago 
few persons had heard of a travelling 
library. Now nearly every State Federa- 
tion has from one to fifty such libraries in 
circulation. 

New York State has perhaps the best 
system. It is under the charge of the 
regents of the State University. In New 
York, 1,127 travelling collections of books 
have been sent out from the State library, 
and thirty-five for special reading. A 
small fee is asked for the use of the 
books. The system pursued in New York 
is becoming more and more elaborate. 
Wall pictures, mounted photographs, 
photogravures, and lantern slides have 
been added to the libraries. Pictures are 
lent to schools for six months. A fee of 
$l1a month is asked for 100 photographs 
or lantern slides. 

In Colorado, great good has been done 
in the mountain towns by the travelling 
library sent out by the department of 
science and philosophy of the Woman’s 
Club of Denver. The people of the min- 
ing camps hunger and thirst for the read- 
ing matter furnished. One result of the 
use of travelling libraries in Colorado is 
that the people dislike to part with the 
books, and are beginning to establish 
libraries every where. 

The library movement in the State of 
Washington was begun by the Women’s 
Club of Everett. Mrs. Selden N. Baird, 
its president, sent out to the clubs of the 
General Federation about three years ago, 
asking each to give a book to help towards 
founding a library in Everett. The re- 
sponses came quickly and generously 
from all directions, especially from the 
club women of New York and Massachu- 
setts, who seat 400 books. Last January 
the club turned the library over to the 
city with several thousand volumes. 

The Women’s Clubs of Minnesota, not 
being able to get any State aid towards 
travelling libraries, took hold of the work 
themselves. The clubs of Duluth held a 
joint meeting, and organized a library 
association. Thirteen hbraries of about 
fifty volumes each were pledged on the 
spot by the clubs. Twelve of these are 
now in circulation among the mining 
camps of the northern peninsula. The 
thirteenth library at last accounts was 
ready to be sent out, and over 100 volumes 
are left with which to start others. 

The Women’s Clubs in Utah have free, 
subscription, and travelling divisions. 
The library at the University, the largest 
in the State, has about 20,000 volumes, 
The women had a hard struggle to estab- 
lish a free public library. They found 
only one man on the council who saw any 
need of a free library for Salt Lake City. 
It took persistency and hard work. Now 
they have a fine library, employing three 
cataloguers. 

Wisconsin has 156 travelling book col- 
lections, but they have no State aid. Miss 
L. E. Stearns, of Milwaukee, has made a 
special study of books for children, and 
makes collections of books suitable for 
children of different ages. She has jour- 
neyed through every part of Wisconsin, 
looking after the travelling libraries, and 
she tells pathetic stories of the gratitude 
of the farmers’ wives for the books, The 
most popular volume in these Wisconsin 
libraries is the cook book. The next is 
“Helen’s Babies.” The Youth’s Com- 
panion, in bound volumes, is the most 
popular magazine. 

The founding of the public library of 
Boise City, Idaho, was the first practical 
work done by the Woman’s Columbian 
Club; and in many other States the free 
library movement has been initiated by 
the women. 

It was predicted that the country peo- 
ple would not use the books, Experi- 
ence has shown that, on the contrary, they 
are hungry for reading, and their eager- 
ness for the books is pathetic. All classes 
take an interest in them. The minister, 
the village barber, the farmer, the post- 
master, each is ready to receive, dis- 
tribute, and care for the books. The mo- 
notony of the life of the farmers’ wives 
sends hundreds of them to the insane 
asylums. They welcome the books as a 
starving man would clutch at food. Mrs. 
Heard, of Georgia, has opened her sum- 
mer home, “Rose Hill,” as a distributing 
centre for libraries in connection with the 
“Sea Board Air Line,” and railroads, the 
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Ladies’ Capes, Coats, Furs, Suits, Skirts, Waists, Petticoats, Waterproofs, Etc. 
THE LEADING CLOAK HOUSE, 500 WASHINCTON ST. 
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Y. M. C. A., and city governments are tak- 
ing up the idea. 

Last year showed an increase of 750 
travelling libraries and nearly 25,000 
books, 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.— The patrons will 
enjoy Bolasco and De Mille’s charming 
comedy, ‘‘Men and Women,” the coming 
week, A year ago the sudden indispo- 
sition of Mr. Gilmour prevented his ap- 
pearance, and he will add much to the 
interest of the coming revival. The com- 
plete cast is Israel Cohen, president of 
Jefferson National Bank, William Hum- 
phrey; William Prescott, cashier, J. H. 
Gilmour; Edward Seabury, assistant 
cashier, Charles Mackay; bank directors, 
Mr. Pendleton, Lindsay Morison; Mr. 
Bergman, John J. Leary; Mr. Reynolds, 
John B. Walker; Mr. Wayne, Robert A. 
Thorne; Calvin Steadman, counsel, N. H. 
Fowler; Lyman Webb, bank examiner, 
Charles William Masson; Stephen Rod- 
man, Governor of Arizona, J. L. Seeley; 
Col. Zachary T. Rip, Member of Congress 
from New Jersey, James C. Barrows; 
Sam Delafield, Kate Delafield’s step-son, 
Tony Cummings; Arnold Kirke, stock 
broker, Stanley Kent; Crawford, deputy 
marshal, R. W. Chamberlain; Robert, 
Mrs. Delafield’s servant, Philip Drew; 
Agnes Rodman, the governor’s daughter, 
Lillian Lawrence; Dora Prescott, William 
Prescott’s sister, Mary Sanders; Mrs. Kate 
Delafield, Sam’s step-mother, Maude 
Odell; Margery Knox, our cousin from 








the West, Annie L. Barron; Mrs. Jane 
Prescott, William Prescott’s mother, 
Lizzie Morgan; Mrs. Kirke, Arnold Kirke’s 
wife, Marion A, Chapman. For the week 
beginning Monday, Oct. 24, will be given 
the dramatic sensation, ‘Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac,” version made especially; transla- 
tion by Howard M. Ticknor; stage adap- 
tation by J. H. Gilmour. The staging 
from design by Ansell Cook, with me- 
chanical effects by Ben W. Craig. 








LirE insurance is a good thing but 
health insurance, by keeping the blood 
pure with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, is still 
better. 
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LADIEs requiring nice fitting and stylish 
garments, would do well to examine the 
fall and winter stock of Springer Brothers, 
500 Washington Street, before purchasing 
elsewhere. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Nurse or Attendant., 

Position desired by a lady of over ten years’ 
experience with nervous and insane cases in hos- 
—a private families. Address L.M, P.O 

Xx 2872. 











An American Girl, 22 years old, graduate of 
Brockton High School, wants a place as lady’s 
companion, or to travel with an invalid. Adoress 
L. A., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





A Middle-Aged Woman would like to runa 
small coat-room, school, hotel or assembly room; 
to assist in mailing-room, or correspondence o: 
any publication, or linen-room of hotel, institu- 
tion, hospital. Address, R. M. B., 29 Common 
Street, City. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


Prisoners of Hope. 

By Mary Jounston. With a frontispiece 
illustration. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A capital story of Colonial Virginia in 
1663, when Berkeley was governor. The 
hero is an innocent convict from England, 
who leads the famous Oliverian conspi- 
racy, and has thrilling adventures by flood 
and field with ruffians, gentlemen, and 
Indians who stole the young woman 
whom he loved. The story has a valid 
historical background, and is of quite ab- 
sorbing interest. 

A Lover of Truth. 

By Exiza OrNE Waite, author of ‘Win- 
terborough,” ‘‘A Browning Courtship,” 
etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

This charming New England story is 
named for a young man who insists on 
speaking the truth, in season and out of 
season. Other characters are a youn 
man of good sense, a pretty girl, a gir 
who is much more than pretty,—and the 
story is told with brightness and humor. 


A Child’s History of England. 
By CHaRLEs Dickens. Holiday Edition, 

with forty-eight full-page engravings 

of castles, cathedrals, battle-fields, and 
landscapes, from photographs by Clif- 
ton Johnson. Crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, $2.50. 
The Bibliotaph and Other People. 
By Leon H. ViINcENT. 12mo, $1.50. 

Thoughtful essays on an eccentric book- 
collector, Thomas Hardy, The Letters of 
Keats, An Elizabethan Novelist (John 
Lyly), Priestley’s Autobiography, and 
Gautier. 

A Century of Indian Epigrams. 
Chiefly from the Sanskrit of Bhartrihari. 

By Paut E. More, author of “The 

Great Refusal.”’ 16mo, $1.00. 

A tasteful book, containing lyrical trans- 
lations of a hundred epigrams, medita- 
tions, and precepts, treating of love, 
worldly wisdom, and the Hindu religion 
and philosophy. 

The Starlight Calendar. 
Compiled by KATE SANBORN, who com- 
piled ‘‘A Year of Sunshine,” and “The 

Rainbow Calendar.’”’ 16mo, $1.25, 

Miss Sanborn’s previous books are 
quite above the average of their class in 
literary excellence and judgment. To 
these she now adds “‘The Starlight Calen- 
dar,” crowning the earthly series with a 
heavenly conclusion. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 














E. Kakas 
& Sons 


162 Tremont Street 





Fur 
Collarettes 
$10 to $35. 


Popular Prices. 





Superior Quality. 
Exclusive Designs. 


TO MEASURE. 


Our Custom Department is 
now showing its assortment 
of Fall fabrics for Men’s 
Clothing. 

The exhibit is of altogether 
unusual extent and variety, 
and includes the products of 
the leading American and for- 
eign manufactories, All fab- 
rics shown are the result of 
very careful selection, and 
many of the styles are not to 
be found outside our estab- 
lishment. 

All garments are made in 
the best possible manner, in 
our own clean and well-light- 
ed workrooms, 

Prices are at the most mod- 
erate point consistent with 
the utmost excellence of ma- 
terials, fit and manufacture. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY, 


CUSTOM DEPT., 
398 Washington Street. 











For sale by all Dry and 
Fancy Goods Stores. 


JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 


SELLING AGENTS, 

87 Summer St., Boston, Mass 

Don’t take anything that 

they say is ‘just as good”’ 
as Cutter’s, 

Cutter’s Crochet and Art Silks in 





all the latest tints and colors. 
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